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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the  uses  and  functions  of  sarcasm  in  higher 
education  classroom  discourse.  This  study  contributes  to  a small  but  growing  body  of 
research  on  sarcasm  by  offering  a descriptive  analysis  of  spontaneous,  naturally  occurring 
data  and  by  applying  ethnographic  methodology  to  this  analysis. 

Previous  research  has  studied  the  nonverbal  behavior  as  well  as  the  verbal  cues 
associated  with  sarcasm.  These  issues  have  been  investigated  both  in  the  fields  of 
Psychology  and  Linguistics.  Amante  (1981),  Attardo  (2000),  Haverkate  (1990)  and 
Myers-Roy  (1981)  have  also  conducted  research  on  sarcasm  within  the  area  of 
pragmatics.  However,  little  has  been  written  about  the  different  realizations  and  uptake 
of  the  use  of  sarcasm  from  a discourse  analytic  perspective. 

Data  for  the  study  was  gathered  using  a microethnographic  approach  (Erickson 
1982,  1998).  I videotaped  eight  professors  (four  male/four  female)  teaching  upper  level, 
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undergraduate  courses  at  a large  university  throughout  one  academic  semester.  I 
recorded  five  classes  per  course,  conducted  ethnographic  interviews  with  all  eight  of  the 
professors  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  and  conducted  interviews  with  forty-four  students, 
including  at  least  one  student  from  each  class. 

This  study  seeks  to  ascertain  who  uses  sarcasm  and  when  in  the  college 
classroom;  student’s  reactions  to  the  speech  behavior;  topics  most  likely  to  elicit  sarcasm; 
possible  linguistic  patterning  of  sarcasm;  and  implications  for  pedagogy.  I offer  valuable 
information  on  the  effect  of  this  speech  behavior  on  the  dynamics  of  classroom 
interaction. 

A detailed  analysis  shows  us  that  sarcasm  can  be  used  as  a solidarity  marker  and 
thus  has  the  ability  to  build  rapport  between  students  and  teachers,  if  used  appropriately. 
Just  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  hurtful  and  rapport-inspiring  use  of  this  speech 
behavior  is  an  important  thrust  of  the  present  study.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
research  is  to  make  use  of  these  findings  in  educational  settings  in  order  to  foster 
understanding  of  the  use  of  this  speech  behavior  in  classroom  discourse. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Irony... irony... irony.  It  is  unfortunate,  it  is  even  ironical, 
that  for  so  ubiquitous  and  multifarious  and,  some  say, 
alluring  a phenomenon  there  should  be  but  one  word. 

Enright,  The  Alluring  Problem:  An  Essay  on  Irony 

Purpose  and  Need  for  Research 

Sarcasm  is  generally  thought  to  be  a negative  speech  behavior.  Folk  perceptions 
of  sarcasm  are  that  it  is  hurtful,  insulting,  and  generally  alienating  to  the  recipient.  In 
fact,  Lesson  81  from  Life’s  Little  Instruction  Book  (Brown  1991)  reminds  us  to  “avoid 
sarcastic  remarks.”  Clearly,  this  perception  yields  the  view  that  sarcasm  (and  its 
corollary,  irony)  have  no  place  in  the  discourse  of  higher  education  specifically,  and 
educational  settings  generally.  The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  examine  just  how 
sarcasm  is  actually  used  in  college  classrooms  and  to  examine  the  repercussions  of  its 
use,  as  perceived  by  teachers  and  students. 

Motivation  for  the  Study 

This  study  was  motivated  by  my  firsthand  experience  in  a course  taken  as  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I was  stimulated  by  the  particular  course 
material,  sociolinguistics,  and  even  more  so  by  the  individual  teaching  style  of  the 
professor.  A few  weeks  into  the  course,  however,  I began  to  notice  that  my  classmates 
were  not  as  amused  by  this  particular  teaching  style  as  I was.  At  that  moment  I decided 
to  become  a participant  observer  of  the  course,  keeping  one  notebook  for  class  notes,  and 
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another  notebook  for  notes  capturing  the  professor’s  verbal  and  nonverbal  repertoire. 

The  professor  was  aware  of  my  intentions.  After  determining  what  it  was  that  amused 
me  (the  professor’s  use  of  sarcasm),  I began  to  discuss  the  issue  informally  with  the  other 
students  in  the  class.  It  was  indeed  the  sarcasm  that  they  believed  was  hindering  their 
performance.  What  I had  found  to  be  quite  humorous  was  apparently  not  so  humorous  to 
many  of  my  classmates — especially  those  who  were  the  targets  of  the  sarcasm. 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  find  out  who  uses  sarcasm  in  the  classroom 
(e.g.,  what  sorts  of  faculty,  male  or  female,  senior  or  junior);  how  it  is  used  (e.g.,  related 
to  content  or  administrative  issues);  the  purposes  of  its  use,  as  perceived  by  students  and 
teachers;  and  reactions  to  it.  The  goal  was  to  ascertain  which  forms  of  sarcasm,  if  any, 
are  appropriate  in  the  classroom,  and  to  draw  implications  for  its  use  in  the  classroom 
discourse  of  higher  education.  In  order  to  limit  the  analysis  of  sarcasm/irony,  I 
purposefully  restricted  this  study  to  a sociolinguistic  analysis  and  avoided  discussions  of 
situational  irony  from  the  romantic  period  within  literature,  along  with  any  historical 
accounts  of  irony.  Sarcasm  in  use  (e.g.,  how  it  functions  in  contexts)  is  the  primary 
concern  of  this  study. 

The  present  study  thus  contributes  to  the  growing  body  of  research  on  sarcasm 
and  irony  by  using  authentic  data  analyzed  using  interactional  sociolinguistic 
methodology. 
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Defining  Sarcasm 

The  word  “irony”  does  not  now  mean  only  what  it  meant  in  earlier  centuries, 
it  does  not  mean  in  one  country  all  it  may  mean  in  another, 
nor  in  the  street  what  it  may  mean  in  the  study, 
nor  to  one  scholar  what  it  may  mean  to  another. 

Muecke,  Irony  and  the  Ironic 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  sarcasm.  However,  no  consensus  has  yet 
been  reached  regarding  its  nature  and  the  general  definition  of  this  speech  behavior.  It  is 
helpful  here  to  briefly  survey  various  studies  that  have  undertaken  a definition  of 
sarcasm. 

The  traditional  view  of  sarcasm  is  that  the  speaker’s  words  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  intended  meaning.  Linguists  such  as  Brown  and  Levinson  (1978)  and 
Haverkate  (1990)  supported  this  view.  Haverkate  argued  that  this  negation  of  meaning 
can  be  found  in  a word  or  a proposition.  Kaufer  (1981)  claimed  that  although  this  view 
captures  the  indirection  of  sarcasm,  it  is  inadequate,  as  it  would  encompass  figures  of 
speech  other  than  sarcasm  as  well  (e.g.,  metaphor,  puns,  hints,  etc.).  His  view  supports 
the  work  of  Myers  (1977).  Myers-Roy1  (1981)  discussed  sarcasm  in  terms  of  pragmatic 
competence  of  the  speaker  and  hearer.  First,  she  extended  the  notion  of  opposition  by 
adding  pragmatic  opposition2  to  the  original  predicative  opposition,  claiming  that 
syntactic  and  semantic  features  alone  cannot  account  for  the  workings  of  sarcasm.  In 
using  the  term  “pragmatic  opposition”  she  is  able  to  maintain  the  traditional  definition  of 
sarcasm,  ‘saying  the  opposite  of  what  is  meant.’  In  addition  to  this,  Myers-Roy  puts  the 

1 Myers  and  Myers-Roy  are  one  and  the  same. 

2 According  to  Myers-Roy  (1981:413),  “pragmatic  opposition  occurs  when  there  is  a 
surface  mismatch  between  the  experience  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  articulation 
about  the  experience.” 
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burden  on  the  hearer  to  do  whatever  work  is  needed  in  order  to  successfully  interpret  the 
utterance  as  sarcastic. 

Kaufer  (1981)  also  suggested  that  truth  conditions  cannot  always  account  for 
sarcasm  either.  To  make  his  case,  he  used  the  prototypically  sarcastic  example  of 
‘thanks’  uttered  as  the  speaker  was  just  kicked  in  the  shin.  Kaufer  argued  that  it  is  not  the 
case  that  what  the  speaker  means  is  ‘no  thanks’  or  even  ‘it  is  not  the  case  that  I am 
thanking  you.’  Instead,  the  intended  meaning  is  more  closely  related  to  ‘you  have  just 
done  something  that  does  not  deserve  gratitude.’  In  these  cases,  sarcasm  can  be  seen  as 
lacking  in  the  felicity  condition  (not  the  truth  condition),  as  it  would  be  infelicitous  to  tell 
someone  thank  you  when  they  do  not  deserve  gratitude.  Of  particular  importance  to  the 
present  study  is  Kaufer’ s (1981)  notion  that  sarcasm  is  an  evaluative  speech  behavior, 
(that  is,  those  who  use  sarcasm  have  a clear  evaluative  judgment  to  convey  to  their 
audience).  Crucial  here  is  the  idea  that  evaluative  judgments  can  be  just  that,  evaluative; 
so  that  this  understanding  of  sarcasm  does  not  necessarily  entail  an  inherently  negative  or 
hurtful  intent.  Evaluation,  as  is  used  in  the  present  study,  is  seen  as  a more  neutral  term 
that  could  have  either  a negative  or  positive  attitude  assigned  to  it.  Similar  claims  were 
made  by  Myers  (1977:173)  suggesting  that  irony  “fills  a judgmental  or  emotive 
function.”  Myers  is  aligned  with  Littman  and  Mey  (1991)  and  others,  however,  in  stating 
that  irony  becomes  sarcasm  when  the  intent  of  the  speaker  is  to  cause  hurt/pain  to  the 
target.  Attardo  (2000:795)  views  sarcasm  as  “an  overtly  aggressive  type  of  irony,  with 
clearer  markers/cues  and  a clear  target.” 

Also  important  to  the  present  study  is  the  idea  that  sarcasm  is  pragmatic  at  the 
core,  since  pure  semantic  reversal  does  not  account  for  all  cases  of  sarcasm.  There  are 
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instances  when  speakers  say  exactly  what  they  mean,  yet  the  interpretation  is  still 
sarcasm.  An  example  (found  in  Gibbs  1986)  illustrates  this  point.  Consider  a driver 
who  says  to  the  person  in  the  next  seat,  “I  love  people  who  signal,”  in  a situation  when 
another  car  has  just  pulled  out  in  front  without  using  a turn  signal.  The  speaker  means 
what  is  said  literally,  but  the  comment  is  clearly  understood  as  sarcastic. 

Grice  (1989)  gave  an  account  of  sarcasm  that  showed  violations  of  the  maxim  of 
quality.  That  is,  sarcasm  is  shown  to  flout  the  cooperative  principle  in  that  the  speaker 
directly  utters  a statement  that  is  knowingly  false.  While  this  is  indeed  true,  Attardo 
(2000)  showed  that  sarcasm  appears  to  be  able  to  violate  the  remaining  three  maxims  as 
well  (i.e.,  the  maxims  of  quantity,  manner  and  relation).  In  Chapter  2, 1 discuss  in  detail 
the  flaws  in  Grice’s  account  of  sarcasm. 

Most  authors  agree  that  sarcasm  entails  a metamessage  such  that  the  speaker’s 
remark  implies  ‘I  don’t  mean  what  I am  saying.’  This  metamessage  is  made  clear  by  the 
speaker  (through  verbal/nonverbal  cues — or  the  lack  of  cues  as  seen  in  dead-pan  style 
sarcasm)  and  also  entails  the  notion  that  the  speaker  is  in  some  way  ridiculing  the  target. 

Many  researchers  (e.g.,  Attardo  2000,  Gibbs  and  O’Brien  1991,  Kreuz  and 
Roberts  1995)  choose  not  to  distinguish  theoretically  between  sarcasm  and  irony. 

Instead,  the  negligible  differences  are  overlooked  and  the  terms  sarcasm  and  irony/verbal 
irony  are  used  interchangeably.  Littman  and  Mey  (1991)  argued  that  the  confusion 
between  sarcasm  and  irony  exists  because  irony  is  often  a major  component  of  any 
sarcastic  utterance.  They  distinguish  sarcasm  from  irony  by  claiming  that  there  are  no 
sarcastic  situations,  only  ironic  ones.  The  authors  assert  that  the  use  of  sarcasm 
necessitates  the  intent  to  hurt  a listener,  the  speakers  themselves,  or  someone  identified 
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with  the  listener.  Littman  and  Mey  place  sarcasm  in  the  category  of  other  hostile  speech 
acts.  Haiman  (1990)  suggested  that  irony,  unlike  sarcasm,  can  be  innocent.  In  order  to 
produce  sarcasm,  then,  speakers  must  know  beforehand  that  their  words  will  be  false. 
Haiman  asserts  that  an  individual  using  sarcasm  produces  the  message  along  with  the 
metamessage.  For  him,  as  is  seen  in  Attardo  (2000),  sarcasm  also  entails  aggression  that 
is  intended  for  a specific  target.  Kreuz  and  Glucksberg  (1989:374)  showed  through 
experimental  evidence  that  “sarcastic  irony3  involves  the  use  of  counterfactual  statements 
to  express  disapproval,  usually  with  the  intent  to  hurt  or  wound  someone  or  some  group 
of  people.”  Brown  (1980)  agreed  with  this  distinction.  These  authors  argued  that 
sarcasm  conveys  ridicule  of  a particular  target  while  irony  does  not.  Lee  and  Katz  (1998) 
also  supported  this  claim  empirically  through  two  psychological  experiments  involving 
the  same  reading  passages  that  Kreuz  and  Glucksberg  had  designed  and  used  in  their  own 
study. 

The  differences  between  sarcasm  and  irony  range  from  subtle  to  extensive 
depending  on  the  position  taken  by  various  scholars.  Haiman  (1998:20)  claims  that  two 
key  distinctions  can  be  made  between  sarcasm  and  irony.  First,  “situations  may  be 
ironic,  but  only  people  can  be  sarcastic.”  Therefore,  the  firehouse  burning  down  is  ironic, 
but  an  exhausted  teacher  telling  a colleague  after  having  a particularly  bad  day  in  the 
classroom  that  she  loves  teaching,  is  sarcastic.  Second,  “people  may  be  unintentionally 
ironic,  but  sarcasm  requires  intention.”  The  data  from  the  present  study  shows  that 


3 The  terms  sarcasm,  irony,  verbal  irony,  and  sarcastic  irony  all  refer  to  what  the  current 
study  calls  “sarcasm.”  Therefore,  work  cited  may  refer  to  “irony,”  for  example,  adhering 
to  the  original  quotation,  but  should  be  understood  as  “sarcasm”  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study. 


sarcastic  remarks  are  not  seen  as  “slips  of  the  tongue”  but  are  carefully  planned  and 
constructed  with  clear  functions/purposes  in  mind. 

In  response  to  Haiman’s  claim  that  sarcasm  requires  intentionality,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  the  work  of  Gibbs,  O’Brien  and  Doolittle  (1995).  Gibbs  et  al.  introduced  the 
concept  “unintentional  irony”  claiming  that  “it  is  possible  for  people  to  understand  a 
speaker’s  utterance  as  irony  even  though  the  speaker  did  not  intend  the  utterance  to  be 
understood  this  way”  (Gibbs  et  al  1995:189).  Attardo  (2000)  carried  this  notion  further. 
He  claimed  that  intentionality  is  key  to  the  notion  of  sarcasm,  but  that  it  need  not  be  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker.  He  noted  that  sarcastic  utterances  actually  become  sarcastic  when 
the  hearer  has  interpreted  them  as  such.  Assigning  intentionality  to  the  speaker  or  the 
hearer  is  a source  of  controversy  due  to  the  questionable  reliability  of  the  interlocutors’ 
interpretations  of  this  speech  behavior.  This  issue  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
dissertation.4 

In  addition,  Haiman  (1998:20)  claims  that  sarcasm  “is  overt  irony  intentionally 
used  by  the  speaker  as  a form  of  verbal  aggression ” (italics  in  original).  Haiman  notes 
that  the  metamessages  involved  with  sarcasm  express  “the  speaker’s  actual  contempt, 
indifference,  or  hostility  toward  his  or  her  target”  (1998:19).  The  data  analyzed  in  the 
present  study,  however,  contradicts  this  view.  From  my  follow-up  interviews  with  the 
professors  and  students  in  the  classrooms  being  observed,  sarcasm  was  clearly  used  in 
situations  when  the  intentions  were  not  solely  verbal  aggression.  Sarcasm  was  often  used 
in  quite  the  opposite  manner;  that  is,  to  tone  down  any  observable  aggression  that  the 
professor  was  feeling  from  the  students.  Haiman  acknowledges  that  sarcasm  does  not 

4 For  a discussion  on  intentionality  see  Gibbs  (1999). 
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always  involve  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  toward  the  interlocutor.  He  claims  that 
other  cases  involve  hostility  toward  “conventional  wisdom.” 

Also  inherent  in  the  definition  of  sarcasm  is  the  fact  that  the  speaker  intends  for 
the  hearer  to  interpret  the  comment  as  something  other  than  what  has  been  uttered. 
Although  not  all  hearers  will  fully  understand  the  intended  sarcastic  message  (which  is 
often  the  purpose  as  planned  out  by  the  speaker),  the  intention  of  the  speaker  is  for  the 
comment  to  be  recognized  as  sarcasm  by  only  a certain  selected  few  in  the  audience. 

This  is,  incidentally,  where  lying  and  being  sarcastic  can  be  separated  into  two  clearly 
different  speech  behaviors. 

Sarcasm  also  seems  to  involve  much  clearer  markers/cues  than  irony  does  (e.g., 
introducing  sarcastic  utterances  with  the  word  ‘yeah’).  Kruez  (1996)  has  identified  at 
least  five  cues  which  may  help  signal  sarcasm:  1)  counter  factual  cues  (‘what  a lovely 
day’  said  to  a friend  as  you  are  in  a shelter  waiting  out  a tornado);  2)  extreme 
exaggeration  cues  (‘the  service  here  is  really  outstanding’  said  as  you  have  waited  twenty 
minutes  just  to  get  a menu  at  a restaurant);  3)  tag  question  cues  (‘you  enjoyed  that,  didn’t 
you?’  said  to  someone  after  they  had  just  received  a root  canal);  4)  direct  cues  (‘I  love 
this  class — NOT.’)  and  5)  kinesic/prosodic  cues  (rolling  of  eyes,  winking,  and  an  ironic 
tone  of  voice).  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  sarcasm  does  not  require  cues  of 
any  sort.5  The  dead-pan  style  of  sarcasm  that  is  so  prevalent  in  many  social  groups  does 
not  have  overt  sarcastic  cues  and  yet  the  hearer  is  usually  capable  of  interpreting  these 
utterances  as  sarcastic.6  The  cues  serve  to  reinforce  the  intention  of  the  sarcasm  and  to 

5 This  is  contrary  to  Amante  (1981),  which  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail  in  Chapter 

2. 

6 It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  lack  of  overt  cues  associated  with  dead-pan  style 
sarcasm  could  be  a cue  in  itself. 
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enable  interlocutors  who  do  not  share  a common  background  to  be  able  to  fully 
understand  the  intent  of  the  remark.  This  view  is  supported  by  Attardo  (2000),  Gibbs 
(1994),  Haiman  (1998)  and  several  others. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  sarcasm  also  has  a much  clearer  target  than  irony  does.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  these  targets  must  be  human — whether  the  person  was  present 
when  the  utterance  was  delivered,  or  the  target  was  a third  person  who  was  not  present. 
However,  data  from  the  current  study  showed  that  these  targets  can  also  be  inanimate 
objects  or  commonly  held  beliefs  (which  Haiman  1998  called  “a  conventional  attitude”) 
as  well.  An  example  of  the  latter  case,  from  natural  observation,  was  in  a situation  where 
a professor  walked  into  a syntax  class  to  collect  the  homework  and  said  to  his  students,  ‘I 
know  you  all  enjoyed  drawing  trees  during  the  long  weekend.’  Here,  while  the  recipients 
of  the  sarcasm  were  the  students  in  the  class,  the  ‘target’  of  the  sarcasm  was  the  general 
knowledge  that  drawing  trees  is  not  the  preferred  form  of  entertainment  for 
undergraduates  over  a long  weekend. 

Sperber  and  Wilson  (1981)  also  made  a distinction  between  irony  and  sarcasm. 
Within  their  theory,  sarcasm  echoes  someone  else’s  utterance,  while  irony  echoes  an 
individual’s  own  utterance.  The  utterance  is  interpreted  as  an  echo  of  an  implicit  norm  or 
expectation  or  of  an  explicit  antecedent  event.  These  echoic  utterances  remind  the 
audience  of  implicit  or  explicit  norms  or  expectations  that  are  known  to  both  parties 
involved  in  the  conversation.  The  speaker  reminds  the  hearer  of  these  norms  by 
expressing  the  opposite  of  what  is  true.  The  listener  is  thus  reminded  of  the  shared  values 
between  the  speaker  and  him/herself  and  the  discrepancy  between  what  is  said  and  what 
is  true  is  highlighted,  showing  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Sperber  and 
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Wilson  claim  that  it  is  the  literal  meaning  of  an  utterance  that  a speaker  wishes  to  convey, 
and  not  the  opposite.  For  a full  account  of  sarcasm  involving  mention  rather  than  use  of 
words,  see  Sperber  and  Wilson  (1981). 

Sarcasm  has  also  been  referred  to  as  a form  of  speech  play  (Haiman  1998).  This 
follows  the  pretense  theory  that  was  developed  by  Clark  and  Gerrig  (1984),  showing  that 
the  speaker  is  pretending  to  an  attitude,  which  is  not  necessarily  felt  by  the  speaker,  while 
expecting  hearers  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  indeed  pretending. 

Can  sarcasm  exist  without  irony?  Many  scholars  (Gibbs  1986  and  Gibbs  and 
O’Brien  1991  for  example)  consider  sarcasm  to  be  a form  of  irony.  Barbe  (1995)  agrees 
with  the  notion  that  irony  subsumes  sarcasm.  First,  she  made  a distinction  between  the 
two  by  claiming  that  sarcasm  is  more  personal  than  irony.  She  also  claimed  that 
sarcasm’s  “potential  is  immediately  obvious  to  all  participants  in  a situation,  i.e.,  shared 
experience  and  knowledge  is  not  a necessary  factor”  (Barbe  1995:28).  I disagree  with 
this  position.  Shared  background  knowledge  between  the  speaker  and  hearer,  in  my  view 
and  as  a result  of  my  data,  is  indeed  essential.  In  order  for  the  intended  meaning  to  be 
successfully  arrived  at,  the  individuals  involved  in  producing  and  interpreting  sarcasm 
must  share  a common  schema. 

Barbe  also  saw  sarcasm  as  a face-saving  device  for  the  hearer,  but  not  for  the 
speaker.  She  explained  that  the  hearer  can  in  fact  ignore  the  speaker  after  a sarcastic 
utterance  has  been  spoken.  In  Barbe’s  view,  direct  criticism  would  require  a reply  by  the 
hearer.  The  issue  of  face  as  related  to  sarcasm  is  explored  further  in  Chapter  2. 

Holdcroft’s  (1983)  view  of  sarcasm  is  most  closely  aligned  with  my  own.  He 
discusses  the  playful  and  affectionate  attitude  that  non-data  driven  studies  often  omit 
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when  working  with  sarcasm.  For  example,  sarcasm  can  serve  to  tease  in  situations  where 
the  interlocutors  are  intimates,  creating  laughter  and  a closer  bond  between  the  two. 

Other  scholars  have  made  similar  claims  (Brown  1980,  Haverkate  1990,  Glucksberg 
1995,  Attardo  2000)  with  respect  to  a possibly  positive  attitude  that  could  be  derived 
from  a sarcastic  utterance.  The  idea  that  sarcasm  can  express  a positive  attitude 
contradicts  Grice’s  work  (1989),  as  he  claims  that  sarcasm  necessarily  implies  a negative 
attitude  toward  the  target.  This  also  seems  to  be  the  layman’s  view  of  this  speech 
behavior,  giving  a particularly  strong  incentive  for  this  notion  to  be  investigated  in  further 
detail. 

Making  the  decision  as  to  what  sarcasm  actually  is  has  been  no  easy  task.  What 
appears  to  be  a witty,  often  effortless  speech  behavior  is  indeed  an  aspect  of  our  verbal 
repertoire  that  is  complex  and  difficult  to  define  and  analyze.  Given  this,  I will  offer  a 
working  definition  of  sarcasm  that  is  used  in  the  present  study. 

First,  sarcasm  is  characterized  as  a speech  behavior  in  which  the  surface  structure 
of  a speaker’s  utterance  does  not  match  the  speaker’s  intended  meaning.  Moreover, 
sarcasm  is  a purely  pragmatic  phenomenon,  which  clearly  involves  pragmatic  opposition 
in  the  sense  of  Myers-Roy  (1981).  An  important  component  of  sarcasm  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study  is  that  each  utterance  has  a clear  target  (whether  human,  nonhuman  or 
conventional  wisdom)  that  inherently  involves  an  evaluative  judgment.  These  judgments 
are  not  necessarily  negative,  but  can  also  have  a positive  (or  even  neutral)  effect  on  the 
listener.  Lastly,  although  particular  cues  are  often  associated  with  the  use  of  sarcasm, 
data  from  this  study  show  that  these  cues  are  not  obligatory. 
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As  was  shown,  sarcasm  holds  different  meanings  for  different  scholars.  I have 
attempted  here  to  shed  light  on  various  accounts  of  sarcasm,  while  making  clear  the 
operational  definition  that  is  used  in  this  study.  As  Martin  (1992)  concludes  in  his  own 
work,  “ultimately,  we  should  not  try  to  define  irony,  but  only  to  spell  out  our  own  ideas 
of  it  within  some  theory  of  the  functioning  of  language.”  The  present  study  has  this  goal 
in  mind. 


Research  Questions 

Several  research  questions  are  addressed  in  this  study: 

1.  What  are  the  functions/uses  of  sarcasm  within  the  classroom?  Who  uses  it  and  when? 

2.  What  are  the  students’  reactions  to  the  use  of  sarcasm  in  the  classroom? 

3.  What  are  the  effects  of  gender  of  the  teacher  and/or  students? 

4.  Does  race/ethnicity  of  the  teacher/student  play  a role? 

5.  Do  relative  ages  of  the  teachers/students  have  an  effect  on  the  use/perception  of 
sarcasm? 

6.  How  do  the  variables  of  social  status  and  power  and  social  distance  affect  the 
use/uptake  of  sarcasm? 

7.  Are  years  of  teaching  experience  an  issue? 

8.  Are  there  any  linguistic  pattemings  of  sarcasm? 

9.  Which  forms  of  sarcasm,  if  any,  are  appropriate  (or  inappropriate)  in  the  classroom? 


Contribution  to  the  Field 

The  use  of  sarcasm  can  only  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  social  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  By  using  authentic  data  within  the  classroom,  a speech  situation  in  which  the  use 
of  sarcasm  has  not  yet  been  explored,  this  study  contributes  to  existing  work  on  sarcasm 
as  well  as  to  the  field  of  sociolinguistics  in  general. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  data  from  this  project  will  also  illustrate  the  various 
functions,  uses  and  uptake  possibilities  of  sarcasm,  and  offer  implications  for  felicitous 


classroom  interaction. 
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Overview  of  the  Dissertation 

This  dissertation  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  In  the  next  chapter,  I review  the 
theoretical  and  empirical  literature  on  sarcasm.  I detail  various  methodological 
approaches  and  discuss  concerns  underlying  these  approaches.  Chapter  3,  a description 
of  the  methodology  of  the  study,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  data  collection  procedures  and 
the  analysis.  I discuss  descriptive  results  in  Chapters  4 and  5.  In  Chapter  6, 1 present  the 
pedagogical  implications  and  conclusions,  and  propose  further  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
RELATED  RESEARCH 


Irony  is  a little  bit  like  the  weather:  we  all  know  it’s  there, 
but  so  far  nobody  has  done  much  about  it. 

Myers,  Toward  a Definition  of  Irony 

The  study  of  sarcasm  and  irony  has  had  a long  history  of  investigation  in  terms  of 
literary  and  philosophical  uses.  The  present  study,  however,  addressed  those  issues 
dealing  with  sarcasm  as  it  is  studied  primarily  through  linguistics  and  to  a lesser  degree 
through  psycholinguistics.  The  goal  of  the  following  review  of  literature  is  to  provide  a 
background  of  work  done  on  sarcasm  from  two  different  perspectives:  from  a theoretical 
framework  and  from  empirical  work.  Under  the  latter  section,  two  subsections  emerge: 
experimental  and  observational  studies. 

Theoretical  Work 

Theoretical  frameworks  for  sarcasm  have  been  developed  by  a number  of  scholars 
in  the  field.  This  section  serves  as  a foundation  for  understanding  how  sarcasm  is 
interpreted  and  how  speakers  and  hearers  use  this  speech  behavior.  I limit  the  discussion 
to  work  done  solely  within  linguistics,  primarily  within  the  area  of  pragmatics.7 

Brown  (1980)  situated  his  analysis  of  sarcasm  within  the  framework  of  the  theory 
of  speech  acts;  however  he  argued  strongly  that  sarcasm  itself  is  not  a speech  act. 

Instead,  he  claimed  that  we  interpret  sarcastic  speech  acts  for  what  they  are  (i.e.,  gratitude 


7 For  a thorough  review  of  past  and  current  work  from  within  a broad  perspective  of 
sarcasm  (such  as  the  processing  of  sarcasm),  I refer  you  to  Attardo  (2000). 
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or  any  other  speech  act),  “noting  in  addition  that  they  are  ironic”8  (1980:116).  Brown’s 
view  is  that  sarcasm  seems  to  attach  itself  to  certain  speech  acts,  using  them  as  vehicles 
in  which  to  express  the  sarcasm,  similar  to  Beebe’s  1997  work  on  responding  to  rudeness. 
An  important  fact  of  the  claim  that  sarcasm  is  not  a speech  act  is  the  idea  that  while 
sarcasm  does  have  propositional  meaning  (or  locutionary  meaning),  it  has  no 
illocutionary  force.  Without  an  illocutionary  force,  sarcasm  cannot  be  considered  a 
speech  act  on  its  own.  Sarcasm  does,  however,  have  a clear  perlocutionary  effect.  The 
most  common  effect  seems  to  be  that  of  speakers  going  against  hearers’  expectations, 
while  creating  or  eliminating  personal  distance  between  the  speaker  and  hearer.  Brown 
first  claimed  that  the  key  to  sarcasm  not  being  a speech  act  is  that  “only  illocutionary  acts 
with  ‘sincerity  conditions’  can  be  ironically  performed”  (1980:116).  Here,  he  is  talking 
about  greetings,  leavetakings,  weddings,  christenings  or  sentencings.  As  Brown  later 
noted,  “any  speech  act  which  has  a necessary  psychological  state  may  be  ironically 
performed”  (1980:120).  The  psychological  states  that  he  refers  to  derive  from  Searle 
(1979)  and  include  believing,  regretting  or  desiring  something.  Brown  proposes  the 
following  conditions  in  order  to  define  sarcasm: 

1.  Utter  a token  of  a sentence  which,  by  virtue  of  its  grammatical  structure,  has  the 
potential  for  use  in  a speech  act  with  a necessary  associate  psychological  state; 

2.  Insure  that  the  hearer  knows  that  the  act  is  being  performed  with  the 
psychological  state  requirement  intentionally  unfulfilled.  These  conditions  allow 
us  to  expand  the  general  definition  of  verbal  irony  further,  to  include  intentional 
expression  of  insincerity  (for  lack  of  a better  term)  relative  to  any  speech  act: 
reference,  predication,  or  illocution.  (1980:120) 


8 Recall  that  the  vast  majority  of  work  on  what  I call  sarcasm  uses  the  terms  sarcasm, 
verbal  irony  and  irony  interchangeably.  Therefore,  work  cited  may  refer  to  “irony,” 
adhering  to  the  original  reference,  but  should  be  understood  as  “sarcasm”  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study. 


Haverkate  (1990)  also  analyzed  sarcasm  within  the  theory  of  speech  acts.  He 
created  (and  borrowed  from  other  scholars)  an  array  of  utterances  performing  various 
speech  acts,  which  he  in  turn  described  from  both  a literal  and  sarcastic  perspective.  To 
this  point  (with  the  exception  of  Brown  1980),  sarcasm  had  been  traditionally  studied 
primarily  in  assertives  (e.g.,  praising  or  criticizing).  To  Haverkate’ s credit,  he  expanded 
the  body  of  research  on  sarcasm  to  include  directives  (e.g.,  requests,  orders,  pleas), 
commissives  (e.g.,  promises  and  offers),  and  expressives  (e.g.,  congratulating). 

Haverkate  classified  sarcasm  as  an  insincere  speech  act.  He  stated  that  sarcastic  speech 
acts  are  transparent  forms  of  the  violation  of  the  maxim  of  quality  in  which  hearers  are 
fully  aware  that  they  are  being  deceived.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a lie,  for  example, 
in  which  the  speaker’s  goal  is  to  deceive  the  hearer  by  using  a non-transparent  violation 
of  the  same  maxim.  Thus,  sarcasm  is  seen  as  the  “intentional  expression  of  insincerity” 
(1990:104).  Haverkate’s  work  limits  sarcasm  to  the  violation  of  only  one  pragmatic 
convention,  namely  the  maxim  of  quality.  We  will  see  later  in  Attardo  (2000)  that 
sarcasm  can  and  does  indeed  violate  all  four  of  Grice’s  maxims:  quality,  quantity, 
relation  and  manner. 

Amante  (1981)  stated  that  “irony  lives  and  it  lives  through  ironic  speech  acts  and 
our  knowledge  of  how  they  operate”  (1981:96).  Amante  indeed  chose  to  view  irony  as 
encompassing  ironic  and  non-ironic  speech  acts  calling  ironic  speech  acts  “affective 
speech  acts”  in  which  he  blended  illocutionary  and  perlocutionary  acts.  He  claimed  that 
these  affective  acts  “lead  to  recognition  of  the  speaker’s  intentions;  in  the  case  of  irony 
the  audience  recognizes  the  speaker’s  (or  writer’s)  counterfactual  intentions”  (1981:91). 
He  further  suggested  that  this  affective  quality  requires  the  hearers  of  sarcastic  utterances 
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to  reprocess  the  illocutionary  act.  In  addition,  this  affective  quality  is  what  allows  the 
hearer  to  focus  on  the  propositional  content  of  the  utterance,  and  on  the  message  as  well. 
However,  even  with  the  conflation  of  the  illocutionary  and  perlocutionary  acts,  I still 
contend  that  sarcasm  should  be  seen  more  broadly  as  a linguistic  device  rather  than  be 
constricted  to  a speech  act  in  and  of  itself. 

Key  to  Amante’s  work  is  the  belief  that  speakers  must  leave  clues  as  to  their 
sarcastic  intentions.  These  clues  may  include  the  use  of  understatement,  repetition,  or 
any  other  features  that  provide  the  hearer  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  utterance 
is  intended  sarcastically.  However,  in  the  work  of  Attardo  (2000),  Gibbs  (1994),  Haiman 
(1998)  and  several  others,  these  clues  are  not  seen  as  a necessary  feature  of  sarcasm,  but 
instead  serve  to  disambiguate  multiple  interpretations,  allowing  the  hearer  to  expend  less 
effort  in  arriving  at  the  intended  sarcastic  meaning. 

In  addition  to  discussion  on  how  sarcasm  is  interpreted  and  processed,  as  well  as 
developmental  issues  surrounding  sarcasm,  Giora  (1998)  addressed  the  issue  of  why 
speakers  would  say  something  that  they  do  not  mean,  i.e.,  why  would  they  use  sarcasm? 
She  drew  on  the  work  of  Dews  and  Winner  (1995),  Dews,  Kaplan  and  Winner  (1995), 
Jorgensen  (1996),  and  Brown  and  Levinson  (1987)  among  others,  to  formulate  the  notion 
that  sarcasm  serves  as  a politeness  strategy.  Giora  claims  that  sarcasm  is  an  alternate 
version  of  an  equivalent  literal  expression  that  serves  as  a mitigated  form  of  criticism. 
Applying  the  oft-heard  advice,  “If  you  don’t  have  something  nice  to  say,  don’t  say 
anything  at  all,”  it  may  be  the  case  that  speakers  feel  the  need  to  say  something.  Hence, 
they  adhere  to  our  cultural  expectations  by  giving  the  surface  structure  of  the  sarcastic 
utterance  a positive  appearance.  By  not  saying  anything  unpleasant,  a speaker  is  clearly 
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following  this  age-old  advice,  while  avoiding  direct  negative  emotions,  yet  still 
conveying  their  intended  meaning.  One  might  argue,  however,  that  since  this  is  an 
indirect  form  of  expressing  frustration  or  criticism,  the  effect  may  indeed  be  more 
face-threatening  because  the  utterance  carries  with  it  a sense  of  commenting  about  a 
particular  topic  behind  someone’s  back. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  reasons  for  using  sarcasm,  Giora  also  suggests  that 
sarcasm  prevents  speakers  from  sounding  boring.  She  points  out  that  using  sarcasm  for  a 
“surprise  effect”  allows  the  speaker  to  be  viewed  as  funny  and  witty  rather  than  dull  and 
boring.  Sarcasm  has  also  been  found  to  promote  intimacy  (Jorgensen  1996  and  Seckman 
and  Couch  1989),  because  interpretation  of  this  speech  behavior  requires  shared 
background  and  common  beliefs.  Another  function  of  sarcasm  is  to  create  group 
solidarity  and  cohesiveness  (Jorgensen  1996  and  Nelms,  Attardo  and  Boxer 
forthcoming),  since  not  “getting”  the  intended  sarcastic  meaning  would  highlight  an 
individual’s  “outside  qualities”  thus  portraying  them  as  someone  other  than  an  inside 
member  of  a particular  group. 

Attardo  (2000)  provides  a thorough  review  of  studies  on  sarcasm,  including 
several  studies  that  fall  outside  the  immediate  area  of  pragmatics,  as  well  as  a clear 
account  of  various  definitions  of  sarcasm.  Attardo’ s personal  contribution  to  the  study  of 
sarcasm,  as  it  relates  to  this  project,  was  the  notion  that  sarcasm  “is  a purely  pragmatic 
phenomenon,  with  no  semantic  correlates”  (2000:814).  That  is,  the  interpretation  of 
sarcasm  comes  from  contextual  or  nonverbal  cues  and  is  not  derived  from  the  actual 
words  themselves.  Sarcastic  interpretations  depend  on  context  and  include  such  notions 
as  the  speaker’s  intentions  and  goals.  “The  ironical  meaning  needs  to  be  inferred,  it  is 
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never  ‘said’  (in  Grice’s  sense),  i.e.,  found  in  the  text  itself’  (2000:814).  Furthermore, 

Attardo  has  developed  what  he  calls  the  “principle  of  least  disruption”  which  refers  to  the 

need  for  the  cooperative  principle  to  “be  immediately  restored  into  functionality  after 

having  been  violated”  (2000:813).  That  is,  a speaker  using  sarcasm  is  limited  to  the 

smallest  possible  disruption  which  may  include  one  utterance,  conversational  turn,  or 

speech  exchange,  when  violating  the  cooperative  principle.  It  is  also  with  this 

understanding  of  the  operation  of  sarcastic  utterances  that  hearers  will  typically  not 

abandon  the  conversational  interaction.  Because  the  sarcastic  utterances  are  limited  to 

these  disruptions  of  the  smallest  possible  kind,  the  hearer  realizes  that  the  speaker  is  not 

simply  untrustworthy  (by  concluding  that  this  small  violation  indeed  refers  to  the 

context),  and  therefore  tolerates  any  temporary  departures  from  the  cooperative  principle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  Attardo  (along  with  Kaufer  1981)  also  believes  that 

sarcasm  can  violate  not  only  the  maxim  of  quality,  but  the  remaining  three  maxims  as 

well.  A brief  illustration,  including  the  maxim  in  question,  a sample  utterance9  and  a 

brief  description  of  how  the  maxim  is  being  violated,  clarifies  this  notion: 

quality:  Upon  seeing  a pair  of  really  ugly  shoes  on  a friend. . . ‘I  love  your  shoes’  (saying 
what  you  believe  to  be  false) 

manner:  Said  by  a farmer  during  a drought. . . ‘Watery  precipitation  localized  on  a certain 
piece  of  land  that  I own  would  be  a financial  hardship’  (unclear) 
quantity:  A professor  just  returned  an  exam  to  a student  who  received  10%  out  of  a 

possible  100%... ‘It  seems  you  failed’  (since  the  student  failed  miserably,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  it  ‘seems’) 

relevance:  Two  people  are  caught  in  a downpour. . . ‘It  appears  to  be  raining’  (saying  what 
is  obvious,  hence  irrelevant) 

Although  the  theoretical  studies  described  above  are  often  the  basis  of  data-driven 
research,  I believe  that  the  lack  of  authenticity  in  the  utterances  in  these  studies  is  a 

9 I owe  Salvatore  Attardo  for  the  examples  belonging  to  manner  and  relevance,  along 
with  the  understanding  of  how  sarcasm  can  indeed  violate  these  maxims. 
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crucial  element.  Sarcastic  utterances  prefabricated  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  how, 
why,  when,  and  with  whom  individuals  use  sarcasm  simply  do  not  give  us  a fair  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  speech  behavior  in  question.  In  addition,  these  studies  lack 
discussion  of  how  sarcasm  functions  (whether  humorously,  angrily,  etc.)  which  seems  to 
be  an  important  part  of  how  and  why  individuals  choose  to  couch  their  utterances 
sarcastically  rather  than  literally.  A more  equal  balance  of  theoretical  and  empirical 
accounts  of  sarcasm  is  clearly  called  for. 

Empirical  Work 

This  section  is  divided  into  two  subsections:  experimental  and  observational 
studies.  I focus  primarily  on  the  methodological  issues  involved  in  eliciting  sarcastic 
data. 

Experimental  Studies 

This  section  focuses  primarily  on  experimental  studies  that  have  been  conducted 
within  the  field  of  psycholinguistics.  This  field  has  contributed  greatly  to  our 
understanding  of  how  ironical  utterances  are  interpreted,  perceived,  and  processed. 

Gibbs  and  O’Brien  (1991)  created  reading  passages  with  stories  ending  in  either 
intentional  or  unintentional  ironic  statements.  The  example  of  an  intentional  ironic 
statement  that  they  provided  involved  two  students  who  both  knowingly  cheated  on  an 
exam.  When  asked  later  by  a friend  if  they  had  ever  tried  cheating,  one  of  the  students 
answered  jokingly,  “I  would  never  be  involved  in  any  cheating.”  The  example  of  an 
unintentional  ironic  statement  that  they  provided  was  similar.  However,  in  this  case  one 
of  the  students  did  not  know  that  the  other  student  had  copied  his  answers  during  the 
exam.  Again,  a friend  asked  them  later  if  they  had  ever  tried  cheating,  and  the  student 


who  did  not  know  the  cheating  had  taken  place  earlier  responded,  “I  would  never  be 
involved  in  any  cheating.”  Here,  overhearers  may  have  interpreted  the  comment  as 
ironic,  while  this  was  not  the  speaker’s  intention. 

In  Gibbs  and  O’Brien’s  study,  participants  were  given  nine  examples  of  each  type 
of  passage  (intentional  and  unintentional)  to  read  and  were  asked  to  touch  a button  on  a 
keyboard  to  indicate  when  they  had  understood  each  sentence.  At  the  end  of  this  process, 
Gibbs  and  O’Brien  asked  participants  to  rate  how  ironic  the  statements  were  on  a scale 
from  one  to  seven.  Their  results  showed  that  individuals  took  more  time  to  process  the 
intentionally  sarcastic  statements  than  they  did  to  process  the  unintentional  statements. 
These  findings  show  us  that  individuals  find  it  easier  to  interpret  statements  that  create 
ironic  situations  even  in  situations  where  the  speaker  did  not  intend  to  communicate  the 
irony  to  the  hearer.  The  outcome  of  the  experiment  also  reinforces  what  any  two 
individuals  engaged  in  ordinary  conversations  are  aware  of:  speakers  may  be  sarcastic 
unintentionally.  Somewhat  disturbing  about  the  methodology  here  is  the  fact  that  Gibbs 
and  O’Brien  used  reading  passages  to  make  inferences  about  verbal  irony.  An 
experiment  incorporating  oral  sarcastic  situations  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in 
this  case  and  strengthened  their  claim  that  hearers  interpret  sarcasm  easily  without 
intonational  cues.  If,  however,  these  researchers  still  wished  to  use  reading  passages  in 
this  experiment,  perhaps  passages  based  on  actual  situations  could  have  been  used  to  lend 
more  naturalness  to  the  design  of  the  study. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  Gibbs  and  O’Brien  study,  Kreuz,  Long  and  Church  (1991) 
reported  on  two  experiments  that  investigated  intuitions  about  the  communicative 
functions  of  sarcasm.  They  were  also  interested  in  how  communicative  functions 
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affected  recall.  As  a preliminary  to  the  two  experiments,  the  researchers  asked  students 
to  read  scenarios  and  then  use  a Likert-type  scale  to  determine  how  sarcastic  or  literal  a 
particular  scenario  was.  The  participants  in  this  study  were  then  asked  to  determine  (by 
freely  writing)  what  the  purposed  goal  was  when  sarcasm  had  been  used.  The  students 
came  up  with  the  following  23  goals  that  were  later  used  as  a checklist  for  the  1991  study 
(1991:154): 


to  tell  someone  that  they  made  a mistake  (were  wrong) 
to  show  anger  or  irritation 
to  be  modest 
.to  make  a point 

.to  avoid  hurting  someone’s  feelings 
.to  criticize  or  to  reprimand 
.to  save  face  or  to  apologize 
to  mock 

.to  tell  someone  they  were  impolite  or  inconsiderate 
.to  express  hurt  feelings  or  disappointment 
.to  tell  someone  not  to  brag 

.to  make  the  best  of  things  or  to  try  not  to  be  negative 

.to  be  in  control 

.to  talk  behind  someone’s  back 

.to  insult,  to  be  mean,  to  make  someone  angry  or  feel  bad 

.to  put  something  over  on  someone  or  fool  someone 

.to  tell  someone  that  they  are  overreacting,  being  ridiculous  or  silly 

.to  boast 

.to  play  or  to  be  silly 
.to  be  funny  or  witty 
.to  put  someone  at  ease 
.to  start  a conversation 
.to  get  attention 


In  the  first  experiment,  nineteen  undergraduate  students  participated  by  reading 
twenty  scenarios  and  then,  using  the  checklist  above,  checking  as  many  of  the 
communicative  goals  that  seemed  to  apply.  The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  sarcastic 
scenarios  allowed  for  a wider  range  of  communicative  goals  than  did  the  literal  scenarios. 
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In  the  second  experiment,  thirty-two  students  were  asked  to  read  the  same 
scenarios  from  the  first  experiment  and  then  do  a verbatim  recall  after  a delay  of  one  day. 
Results  from  the  study  demonstrated  that  the  students  recalled  the  surface  forms  of  the 
sarcastic  utterances  slightly  better  than  the  surface  forms  of  the  literal  statements.  Kreuz 
et  al.  determined  that  sarcastic  utterances  have  two  features  that  make  them  easier  to 
recall:  the  fact  that  they  are  nonliteral,  and  that  “they  fulfill  communication  goals  that  are 
high  in  pragmatic  involvement  (e.g.,  to  mock,  to  insult,  or  to  be  funny)”  (1991:161). 

The  use  of  these  scenarios  presented  the  students  with  situations  that  were 
artificial  and  unnatural.  It  would  have  seemed  more  appropriate  to  have  used 
spontaneous  interactions  for  these  experiments,  and  if  this  was  found  to  be  too  time 
consuming,  then  the  researchers  could  have  used  scenarios  that  actually  had  occurred  in 
natural  conversation  instead  of  simply  fabricating  the  situations.  It  is  my  view  that 
studies  like  these  need  to  be  taken  out  of  the  laboratory  context  and  placed  into  the  “real” 
world. 

Dews,  Kaplan  and  Winner  (1995)  conducted  three  experiments,  involving  video 
and  audio  taped  data  as  well  as  reading  passages,  in  order  to  determine  the  “social 
payoffs”  of  sarcastic  speech.  Their  study,  involving  an  undergraduate  population, 
suggested  that  sarcasm  is  used  more  than  literal  messages  in  order  to  serve  four  possible 
functions:  humor,  status  elevation,  aggression,  and  emotional  control.  The  study  showed 
that  compliments  as  well  as  criticisms  were  perceived  as  funnier  if  delivered 
sarcastically.  Results  from  this  study  also  showed  that  sarcastic  compliments  were  seen 
as  more  aggressive  than  their  literal  counterparts,  while  sarcastic  criticism  was  viewed  as 
less  aggressive.  A methodological  concern  raised  by  this  study,  which  is  shared  with 
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other  experimental  studies  of  its  kind,  is  the  issue  that  the  participants  in  the  study  are 
“third  parties”  that  are  not  involved  in  the  conversations/interactions  at  hand.  These 
participants  must  place  themselves  in  a fictitious  interaction  and  then  pretend  that  they 
have  some  sort  of  emotional  involvement  that  will  allow  them  to  evaluate  the  situation. 
Even  the  best  of  actors  would  have  difficulty  fulfilling  these  requirements  in  each 
scenario.  The  end  result  is  that  the  participants  in  this  study  could  have  reacted  quite 
differently  if  they  were  to  have  been  the  actual  addressee  of  the  sarcastic  remarks.  Dews 
et  al  claim  that  the  sarcastic  remarks  in  their  study  had  similar  intentions  for  the  speaker, 
addressee  and  overhearer,  thus  they  minimize  the  need  for  actual  interaction  by  the 
participants  in  the  study.  I would  argue  that  no  matter  what  the  researchers  see  as  the 
intentions  of  the  remark,  that  the  perception/interpretation  may  vary  from  individual  to 
individual,  thus  the  need  for  authentic  data.  If  nothing  else,  authentic  data  would  serve  as 
a means  to  confirm  their  views,  i.e.,  that  the  results  would  not  change  whether  or  not  the 
participants  were  actually  involved  in  the  conversation. 

In  a similar  study  to  Dews,  Kaplan  and  Winner  (1995),  Dews  and  Winner  (1995) 
found  again,  through  two  experiments,  that  insults  were  perceived  by  the  hearer  as  less 
critical  when  delivered  sarcastically  as  opposed  to  literally.  In  addition,  participants  in 
this  study  indicated  that  they  were  less  annoyed  by  individuals  who  employed  sarcastic 
insults  than  by  those  who  used  literal  utterances  to  perform  a similar  insult.  The  results 
of  this  study  showed  that  the  relationship  in  question  was  thus  less  negatively  affected 
when  sarcasm  was  the  vehicle  for  the  insult.  In  addition  to  investigating  the  use  of 
insults,  the  researchers,  as  in  the  study  above,  also  looked  at  compliments.  They  found 
the  same  results  in  this  study  as  they  did  in  the  study  mentioned  earlier.  The  results 
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showed  that  sarcastic  compliments  were  less  praising  than  their  literal  counterparts.  The 
relationship  is  thus  more  negatively  affected  when  the  speaker  uses  sarcastic 
compliments.  These  experiments  involved  pairs  of  audio-taped  passages  that  differed  in 
only  one  word,  making  the  passage  either  a sarcastic  or  a literal  insult  or  compliment. 

The  passages  were  read  by  the  same  female  and  the  end  phrase  was  read  by  either  a male 
or  female.  While  the  researchers  tried  to  keep  the  tapings  as  natural  as  possible,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  this  data  is  still  not  natural.  Dews  and  Winner  made 
mention  that  the  character  tried  to  speak  naturally,  including  the  appropriate  prosodic 
features.  This  brings  to  light  two  methodological  concerns:  first,  participants  in  a natural 
conversation  are  not  “characters”  and  second,  many  of  the  sarcastic  utterances  found  in 
natural  data  collection  seem  to  follow  a dead-pan  delivery  (which  some  say  is  the  best 
delivery  of  this  speech  behavior)  and  are  void  of  the  stereotypical  sarcastic  or  mocking 
intonation  that  accompanies  sarcasm.  To  impose  these  types  of  utterances  onto  the  hearer 
without  grounding  the  work  on  studies  that  have  utilized  authentic  data  seems  stilted  and 
unnatural.  The  attempt  made  by  Dews  and  Winner  to  have  their  narrators  “act  normal”  is 
a noble  one,  however,  the  fact  that  the  readers  were  indeed  “narrators”  causes  some 
concern. 

A study  of  the  perception  of  sarcasm  conducted  by  Colston  (1997)  reported 
results  that  differed  from  those  obtained  from  Dews  and  Winner  (1995)  as  well  as  Dews, 
Kaplan  and  Winner  (1995)  above.  Colston’s  study  consisted  of  four  experiments 
involving  undergraduate  participants.  The  participants  were  allowed  to  follow  along  as 
the  investigator  read  the  passages  aloud.  In  the  first  two  experiments,  the  participants 
then  used  rating  scales  to  determine  how  condemning  the  speaker  was  being  to  the 
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hearer,  and  how  sarcastic  they  felt  the  remark  was.  Experiment  three  was  similar  to  the 
first  two  experiments  with  the  added  feature  of  sympathy.  After  participants  were 
exposed  to  the  scenarios,  they  were  also  asked  to  rate  how  sympathetic  they  felt  the 
speaker  was  to  the  hearer.  The  final  experiment  was  similar  to  the  first  experiment  with 
an  added  feature  that  accounted  for  intonation.  Half  of  the  participants  were  instructed  to 
imagine  the  intonation  of  the  speaker  while  the  remaining  half  were  given  no  such 
instruction.  Colston’s  results  showed  that  the  use  of  sarcastic  criticism  was  seen  as  a way 
of  intensifying  “the  amount  of  condemnation  aimed  at  the  addressee  of  the  criticism” 
(1997:39).  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  results  obtained  by  Dews,  et  al.  The  data 
collection  procedures  in  these  two  studies  were  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
presentation  of  the  scenarios.  Recall  that  Dews  et  al.  used  audio-taped  scenarios  with 
their  participants  in  at  least  one  of  the  experiments,  whereas  Colston  presented  his 
participants  with  passages  that  they  read  on  their  own.  Colston’s  study  allowed 
participants  to  “imagine”  prosodic  cues  while  Dews  et  al.  imposed  these  cues  onto  the 
participants.  However,  Colston  did  not  find  a difference  in  the  results  when  he  compared 
the  group  that  was  instructed  to  imagine  prosodic  cues  with  the  group  that  did  not  receive 
this  instruction.  He  assumed  that  those  who  did  not  receive  the  instruction  imposed 
prosodic  cues  naturally,  but  it  would  be  just  as  safe  to  assume  that  those  who  were 
instructed  to  do  so  either  did  not  follow  the  instructions  or  were  unsuccessful  at  providing 
the  appropriate  cues.  In  support  of  Colston,  prosodic  cues  have  been  found  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  interpretation  of  sarcasm.  While  these  cues  may  indeed  allow  the 
hearer  to  avoid  confusion  or  to  make  a sarcastic  utterance  more  obvious  (see  Gibbs  and 
O’Brien  1991),  they  are  not  necessary  for  interpretation.  Therefore,  it  is  of  no  surprise 
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that  Colston  found  no  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sarcastic  remarks  when 
participants  were  instructed  to  impose  prosodic  cues  themselves.  If  anything,  it  may  have 
served  to  confuse  the  participant.  Colston  sees  the  lack  of  cues  in  his  study  as  one  of  the 
reasons  that  his  results  varied  from  those  of  Dews  et  al.  Since  cues  were  held  constant  in 
the  latter  study,  these  cues  could  have  been  too  rigid  or  not  appropriate  for  the  scenario, 
thus  producing  results  that  were  not  accurate.  I agree  with  Colston,  but  would  take  this  a 
step  further  and  assert  that  imagining  prosodic  cues  (whether  instructed  to  do  so  or  not) 
may  also  be  misleading.  Thus,  given  this  methodological  concern,  the  need  for  authentic 
data  is  even  more  evident. 

In  a study  combining  pragmatic  theory  with  psychological  tests,  Jorgensen  (1996) 
investigated  the  everyday  uses  of  sarcastic  speech.  The  goals  of  her  study  were  to  see 
how  sarcasm  affected  the  hearer,  as  well  as  to  determine  why  speakers  chose  to  use 
sarcasm  in  their  daily  conversations.  Jorgensen  conducted  three  tests.  The  first  of  these 
involved  asking  participants  to  recall  their  own  uses  of  sarcasm  and  to  describe  the 
instance  in  as  much  detail  as  possible,  including  various  sociolinguistic  features  as 
setting,  context,  participants  involved  in  the  conversation  and  to  whom  the  remark  was 
addressed.  She  also  asked  those  involved  in  the  experiment  to  describe  their  feelings 
about  the  remark  as  well  as  to  describe  the  reactions  of  others  present  when  the  remark 
was  made.  Jorgensen  then  asked  the  individuals  to  use  a five-point  Likert  scale  to  rate 
the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  sarcasm  in  each  situation.  While  the  author  herself 
acknowledged  that  a number  of  biases  exist  in  these  cases  of  self-reported  data,  such  as 
overreporting  or  underreporting,  it  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  relying  on  self 
reports  at  all  is  controversial.  Wolfson  (1989)  asserted,  from  her  work  on  speech  acts, 
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that  speakers  do  not  always  perform  verbally  the  way  that  they  think  they  do.  If  this  is 
the  case,  then  relying  on  self-reports  seems  to  be  of  little  use  to  sociolinguistics. 
Jorgensen  does  say  that  these  biases  would  probably  not  distort  information  such  as  who 
the  target  of  the  sarcastic  remark  was  or  what  the  circumstances  of  the  remarks  were. 

Test  two  in  Jorgensen’s  study  involved  the  use  of  a questionnaire.  The  twenty- 
two  sarcastic  remarks  included  in  the  questionnaire  came  from  those  provided  by  the 
participants  in  test  one.  The  goal  of  test  two,  however,  was  to  determine  the  reaction  to 
the  sarcasm  by  those  targeted.  Participants  were  asked  to  imagine  themselves  as  the 
receiver  of  the  sarcastic  remark  and  then  to  write  down  their  response  to  this  remark  and 
additionally,  to  write  down  how  this  remark  made  them  feel.  They  were  also  asked  to 
write  down  why  they  thought  the  speaker  chose  to  say  this  remark.  Of  interest  here  is 
Jorgensen’s  choice  of  using  a written  questionnaire,  since  the  sample  size  (fifty-three) 
seems  rather  small.  Questionnaires,  like  DCTs  (Discourse  Completion  Tasks),  are  most 
typically  used  in  order  to  gather  large  quantities  of  data  from  large  numbers  of 
participants  over  a short  period  of  time. 

Test  three  in  Jorgensen’s  study  involved  ten  one-paragraph  stories.  Participants 
were  asked  to  read  each  story  and  to  imagine  that  the  sarcastic  remarks  were  being  made 
to  them.  They  were  then  asked  to  fill  out  a questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  asked  them 
to  circle  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  to  twelve  questions  probing  at  how  the  remark  made  them  feel 
(e.g.,  proud,  defensive,  angry  and  so  on).  The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  asked 
individuals  to  circle  one  number  on  a Likert  scale  showing  what  they  perceived  the 
intentions  of  the  speaker  to  be  (e.g.,  ‘complimenting’  was  found  on  one  end  of  the  scale, 
‘insulting’  on  the  other,  with  ‘neither’  in  the  middle).  While  this  may  give  us  a place  to 
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start  in  determining  how  people  react  to  sarcasm  and  how  they  perceive  the  speaker  of 
such  sarcastic  remarks,  the  results  from  this  method  of  data  elicitation  are  highly  suspect. 
The  co-construction  of  speech,  which  occurs  in  natural  conversations,  is  a crucial 
component  of  face-to-face  interaction.  Without  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  the 
interlocutor,  no  matter  how  “imaginative”  participants  in  these  types  of  studies  are,  there 
is  no  possibility  for  the  hearer  and  the  speaker  to  shape  the  interaction.  Kottoff 
(forthcoming)  makes  similar  claims.  She  asserts  that  the  problem  with  laboratory  settings 
is  that  recipients  are  not  affected  by  the  sarcasm.  She  then  adds  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  way  an  addressee  is  affected  by  the  sarcasm  influences  their  response 
to  it.  Kottoff  s work  not  only  shows  the  significance  of  how  responses  may  differ  from 
questionnaire-type  methods  to  naturally  occurring  responses,  but  it  also  suggests  that  the 
way  we  perceive  the  speaker  of  a sarcastic  utterance  may  differ  as  well.  If  participants 
involved  in  a sarcastic  exchange  are  able  to  co-construct  the  dialogue  in  authentic 
situations,  chances  are  that  the  perceptions  of  the  speaker  and  hearer  may  be  altered  as 
the  dialogue  progresses.  Questionnaires  are  unable  to  capture  this  seemingly  crucial 
aspect  of  communication  between  interlocutors. 

While  Jorgensen’s  1996  study  has  inherent  methodological  weaknesses,  the 
results  of  all  three  tests  proved  interesting.  Jorgensen  was  able  to  show  that  the  most 
common  function  of  sarcasm  in  everyday  use  is  that  of  complaining  or  criticizing  close 
friends.  Jorgensen  also  found  that  sarcasm  was  a face-saving  device.  Hearers  of 
sarcastic  remarks  showed  that  direct  (i.e.,  literal,  hence,  in  this  study  non-sarcastic) 
remarks  made  “a  speaker  appear  unfair,  thoughtless,  insulting,  and  rude”  (Jorgensen 
1996:  627).  Although  the  study  did  include  instances  of  negative  uses  of  sarcasm,  where 


the  hearer  evaluated  the  speaker  as  having  hostile  interpersonal  motives,  instances  of 
positive  uses  of  sarcasm  were  also  found.  In  the  latter  cases,  sarcasm  was  seen  as  a way 
in  which  to  create  solidarity  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer. 

For  an  understanding  of  how  sarcasm  is  interpreted,  understood  and  processed  by 
hearers,  I refer  you  to  Gibbs  and  O’Brien  (1991)  as  well  as  Gibbs  (1986)  and  Gibbs, 
O’Brien  and  Doolittle  (1995)  for  work  on  how  the  listener  infers  sarcasm.  In  Gibbs’ 

1986  study,  he  addresses  the  fact  that  individuals  recognize  sarcastic  indirect  requests 
better  than  literal  requests,  and  also  the  notion  that  certain  pragmatic  properties  make 
sarcastic  requests  more  memorable. 

Although  studies  such  as  these  were  invaluable  for  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
studies  on  more  interactive  investigations  into  sarcasm,  it  is  time  now  to  put  forth  the 
effort  needed  to  gather  naturally  occurring  data  in  order  to  shed  light  on  how  native 
speakers  of  a language  actually  use  sarcasm. 

Observational  Studies 

There  have  been  few  observational  studies  carried  out  detailing  the  different 
realizations  and  uptake  of  the  use  of  sarcasm  from  a sociolinguistic  perspective.  Even 
fewer  have  made  use  of  authentic  data,  i.e.,  speech  samples  from  natural,  everyday 
language  use.  The  fact  that  the  collection  of  sarcastic  utterances  in  a natural  setting  is  an 
extremely  time-consuming  and  laborious  task  may  contribute  to  this  void  within  the  area 
of  sarcasm  research.  For  example,  Nelms,  Attardo  and  Boxer  (forthcoming)  spent  over 
two  years  building  a corpus  of  400  sarcastic  utterances.  Likewise  Tannen  (1984)  made 
reference  to  having  found  very  few  uses  of  sarcasm  in  long  tape  recordings  of 
conversations  between  friends.  Since  significant  background  information  of  the  topic  at 
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hand  as  well  knowledge  about  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  interlocutors  are  key  factors 
in  determining  whether  an  utterance  is  sarcastic  or  not,  the  use  of  field  notes  to  collect 
samples  of  sarcasm  proves  to  be  more  problematic  than  is  the  case  with  other  speech 
behaviors  such  as  complaints,  compliments,  and  apologies.  In  many  cases,  without 
conducting  a follow  up  interview  with  the  participants  of  a conversation,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  judge  whether  certain  utterances  are  sarcastic  or  not.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
more  witty  and  clever  uses  of  sarcasm  have  cues  and  signals  that  are  less  clearly  defined. 
The  dead-pan  delivery  of  sarcasm,  for  example,  seems  to  be  extremely  common  and 
valued  in  many  of  America’s  subcultures  (e.g.,  academia). 

In  1981,  Myers-Roy  collected  audio-taped  data  from  American  university 
students  conversing  in  groups  of  three.  The  participants  were  provided  with  a topic  and 
asked  to  pretend  that  they  were  a fictional  couple  in  academia  searching  for  jobs.  They 
were  told  that  they  were  looking  for  jobs  in  the  same  geographical  region  and  that  these 
jobs  were  difficult  to  find  in  their  fields.  She  then  analyzed  the  use  of  sarcasm  for  its 
individual  and  social  uses.  Although  providing  the  participants  with  a topic  that  might 
trigger  uses  of  sarcasm  might  be  a way  to  ensure  the  appearance  of  the  speech  behavior  in 
question,  some  concerns  arise  from  this  elicitation  method.  One  might  imagine  that  since 
the  topic  was  not  chosen  by  the  participants  themselves,  they  could  have  felt  stilted  or 
uncomfortable  speaking  on  tape  about  a topic  that  had  not  come  up  naturally  over  the 
course  of  authentic  interaction.  In  addition,  since  a topic  was  provided,  the  participants 
may  have  felt  the  need  to  appease  the  researcher  by  discussing  the  topic  in  a manner  that 
they  felt  best  matched  the  expectations  of  the  project.  This  of  course  would  have  an 
effect  on  their  style  of  discourse  and  presumably  their  use  or  non-use  of  sarcasm.  From 
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the  results  of  the  Myers-Roy  study,  we  see  that  hearers  have  a much  easier  time  making 
an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  sarcastic  utterance  when  there  is  strong  solidarity 
between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  Myers-Roy  found  that  when  the  speaker  had  an 
interest  in  building  solidarity  with  the  hearer,  the  speaker  provided  cues  (such  as  gestures 
and  stronger  intonation  cues)  to  help  the  hearer  properly  interpret  the  sarcastic  remarks. 

A second  empirical  study,  conducted  by  Seckman  and  Couch  (1989),  investigated 
the  use  of  sarcasm  as  a form  of  social  action.  In  this  study,  Seckman  himself  collected 
instances  of  naturally  occurring  sarcasm  in  a factory  setting.  Seckman  had  been  an 
employee  (for  one  year)  of  the  particular  factory  where  the  data  was  collected.  One 
major  concern  of  this  study  is  the  fact  that  Seckman  was  forced  to  wait  until  long  after 
the  sarcastic  remark  had  been  uttered  in  many  cases  before  writing  it  down  in  the  form  of 
field  notes.  The  reliability  of  the  accuracy  of  these  utterances  then  comes  into  question. 
While,  understandably,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  take  field  notes  as  the  utterances 
were  actually  occurring  in  a factory  setting,  we  must  still  look  at  this  aspect  of  data 
collection  as  problematic.  Findings  from  this  study  showed  that  while  the  use  of  sarcasm 
may  give  the  appearance  of  being  inconsequential,  important  relationship  work  was 
indeed  being  accomplished  through  this  speech  behavior.  In  addition,  they  deemed  the 
use  of  humor  and  sarcasm  as  two  of  the  least  disruptive  ways  to  construct,  maintain  and 
modify  relationships.  Through  Seckman  and  Couch’s  work,  sarcasm  is  seen  as  a way  to 
“spice  up  our  mundane  world”  (1989:342). 

A study  by  Giora  and  Gur  that  is  currently  in  press,  makes  use  of  a one  hour 
audio-recorded  conversation  among  five  Israeli  friends,  all  native  speakers  of  Hebrew. 
The  conversation  took  place  in  Hebrew  and  was  translated  into  English.  In  their  study. 
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Giora  and  Gur  were  looking  at  responses  to  the  sarcastic  remarks  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  literal  meaning  of  sarcasm  is  accessed  and  retained  by  the  speakers  and  the 
addressees.  Results  showed  that  75%  of  the  utterances  were  responded  to  by  reference  to 
their  literal  meaning.  This  suggests  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sarcastic  utterance  is 
indeed  available,  and  in  several  examples,  Giora  and  Gur  show  elaboration  of  the  literal 
meaning  within  the  conversation.  This  contradicts  the  Gricean  model  (Grice  1975)  in 
which  the  literal  meaning  is  predicted  to  be  suppressed  as  irrelevant.  Further  support  for 
Giora  and  Gur’s  claims  is  offered  by  Nelms,  Attardo  and  Boxer  (forthcoming).  In  this 
study,  93%  of  the  sarcastic  utterances  from  naturally  occurring  data  were  single  turn. 

That  is,  the  speakers  did  not  respond  to  sarcasm  with  sarcasm.  Their  responses  were  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  utterances  and  not  to  the  sarcastic  interpretation  of  the 
utterances.  This  illustrates  the  overriding  preference  for  addressees  to  respond  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  utterance,  instead  of  responding  with  sarcasm,  in  the  very  next 
discourse  segment.  Giora  (1997)  uses  the  “graded  salience  hypothesis”  to  explain  that 
salient  meanings  (e.g.,  those  meanings  which  are  coded  in  the  mental  lexicon)  should  be 
activated  initially.  These  meanings,  Giora  and  Gur  claim  (in  press:  13),  will  still  be 
activated  initially,  even  “when  they  are  incompatible  with  contextual  information.”  Their 
use  of  spontaneous  data  helps  support  and/or  refute  the  theoretical  claims  that  have  been 
made  about  sarcasm  over  the  past  several  years. 

The  Giora  and  Gur  study  brings  a new  and  unique  perspective  to  the  work  being 
done  on  sarcasm  from  the  viewpoint  of  speakers  of  Hebrew  as  a first  language.  Of  the 
small  amount  of  natural  data  being  used  to  study  sarcasm,  an  even  smaller  amount  comes 
from  languages  other  than  English.  While  this  particular  piece  of  work  was  indeed 
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translated  into  English  in  order  for  the  readers,  whose  common  language  is  no  doubt 
English,  to  understand  the  sequences  and  hence  the  analysis,  it  is  nevertheless  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  Haiman  and  his  students  have  also  begun  work  on  sarcasm  in 
languages  other  than  American  English,  such  as  Mandarin  and  German.  Likewise, 
Adachi  (1996),  a student  of  Haiman’s,  carried  out  a study  of  sarcasm  in  Japanese,  that, 
while  not  involving  the  use  of  naturally  occurring  speech  samples,  does  begin  to  illustrate 
the  many  arbitrary  linguistic  signs  used  in  the  expressions  of  sarcasm  in  Japanese. 

Kotthoff  s forthcoming  paper  takes  into  consideration  the  responses  to 
conversational  irony.  To  this  point,  most  of  the  literature  on  sarcasm  has  dealt  with  the 
uses  of  sarcasm  and  how  it  is  interpreted  by  the  hearer.  Kotthoff’ s study,  similar  to  that 
of  Nelms,  Attardo  and  Boxer  (forthcoming)  focuses  solely  on  this  unique  perspective. 
Kottoff  uses  two  different  data  sets  (both  audio-recorded):  thirty  hours  of  informal 
conversation  among  friends  and  twenty  hours  of  debates  based  on  reactions  to  TV 
programs.  Both  of  these  studies  were  conducted  naturally  and  authentically,  thus 
enhancing  the  possibility  that  her  results  are  more  congruent  with  how  individuals 
actually  do  respond  to  sarcasm.  This  adds  to  the  body  of  work  already  in  existence, 
which  has  to  this  point  only  theorized  and  projected  how  we  thought  people  were 
responding  to  sarcasm.  Kotthoff  categorized  the  responses  found  in  her  corpus  using  five 
separate  categories:  response  to  the  literal,  response  to  the  implicated,  mixed  types, 
laughter  only,  and  ambiguous  responses.  Similar  to  the  Nelms,  Attardo  and  Boxer  study, 
Kotthoff  found  that  most  of  her  speakers  within  the  informal  conversations  responded  to 
the  literal  and  in  turn  created  humorous  discourse  as  a form  of  joint  teasing.  Her  results 
from  the  TV  debates,  however,  showed  only  one  response  to  the  literal,  while  responses 
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to  the  intended  were  the  overwhelming  majority.  To  account  for  the  differences  in 
responses  by  these  two  speech  events  (one  at  a dinner  table,  and  one  in  a classroom-type 
debate  setting),  Kotthoff  claims  that  responding  to  sarcasm  within  public  competition, 
such  as  the  situation  with  the  debate,  seems  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  responding  to 
sarcasm  among  friends.  Within  the  debate  scene,  speakers  must  attend  more  closely  to 
saving  face  while  at  the  same  time  defending  their  own  positions.  Kotthoff  shows  clearly 
that  responses  to  sarcasm  differ  according  to  the  context  in  which  the  speech  behavior  is 
found.  The  more  aggressive  the  sarcasm  is  perceived,  as  in  the  debate  context,  the  more 
difficult  the  response  seems  to  be.  This  study  thus  adds  to  an  untended  area  of  sarcasm 
research,  that  of  face-to-face  interaction. 

In  her  forthcoming  study,  Kotthoff  points  out  the  differences  between  laboratory 
situations  and  natural  conversations.  She  states  that  in  laboratory  situations  the  receiver 
of  the  sarcasm  is  not  affected  by  the  sarcastic  comment.  In  addition,  Kotthoff  argues  that 
participants  in  laboratory  studies  lack  the  opportunity  to  co-construct  dialogues  with  an 
interlocutor  which  might  allow  for  continuation  of  the  interaction.  It  seems  obvious  that 
the  response  given  by  the  hearer  to  a sarcastic  utterance  would  indeed  be  altered  if  the 
hearer  had  some  type  of  vested  interest  in  the  conversation  at  hand  as  well  as  in 
creating/maintaining  a relationship  with  the  interlocutor.  In  laboratory  settings  this  is 
simply  impossible  to  recreate. 

Clift  (1999)  expands  the  traditional  domain  of  sarcasm,  that  of  theoretical  models 
and  constructed  dialogues,  by  investigating  irony  in  conversation.  Most  of  her  exchanges 
were  audio-recorded,  with  a few  exceptions  of  exchanges  that  were  added  to  the  corpus 
from  outside  contributors  and  were  not  recorded.  The  work  is  troubling  due  to  the  lack  of 
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description  of  many  of  the  interlocutors.  Since  a wealth  of  other  studies  have  shown  this 
information  to  be  of  importance  to  the  study  of  sarcasm  and  other  speech  behaviors  (e.g., 
Kotthoff  forthcoming),  Clift’s  choice  to  leave  out  these  details  is  questionable,  especially 
when  approaching  sarcasm  from  a pragmatic’s  perspective.  If  we  are  concerned  with 
why  speakers  do  certain  things  with  the  words  they  use,  then  we  need  to  know  exactly 
who  these  speakers  are.  Clift  does  address  this  situation  after  one  sarcastic  exchange, 
saying  “if  the  speaker  were  less  intimate  with  the  addressee,  what  was  said  might  seem 
cruel  and  perverse;  it  thus  draws  attention  to  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship.”  This 
comment  shows  that  she  is  aware  of  the  importance  that  the  relationship  among  the 
interlocutors  might  have  on  the  use  and  interpretation  of  sarcasm,  which  only  increases 
the  need  for  the  sociolinguistic  variables  to  be  included  in  her  study.  In  addition,  while 
the  use  of  natural  speech  is  commendable,  the  fact  that  the  corpus  is  comprised  of 
numerous  as  well  as  surprisingly  unique  and  very  different  speech  events  (radio  shows 
and  television  documentaries  to  name  a few),  does  not  allow  Clift  to  make  any 
predictions  concerning  the  function  of  sarcasm  in  any  one  speech  event.  This  issue  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  her  work  and  perhaps  deserves  special  mention.  Of  importance  to  this 
project  is  one  of  Clift’s  conclusions  that  sarcasm  with  negative  evaluations,  especially 
when  directed  against  the  addressee,  has  strong  possibilities  of  being  perceived  as  hostile. 

The  present  study  of  sarcasm  uses  the  research  detailed  in  this  chapter  as  a 
foundation,  while  utilizing  various  forms  of  data  collection  (videotape,  audiotape  and 
ethnographic  interviews)  in  order  to  triangulate  the  data.  It  is  the  only  study  that  I am 
aware  of  that  employs  the  use  of  videotaped  data  to  investigate  sarcasm.  This  study  also 
branches  out  into  a domain  that  is  yet  to  be  investigated  in  terms  of  sarcastic  usage,  that 
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is,  the  classroom  discourse  of  higher  education.  The  primary  goals  of  this  project  are  to 
investigate  how  professors  actually  use  sarcasm  and  how  their  students  react  to  its  use. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


Some  of  the  forms  befit  a gentleman,  and  some  do  not; 
irony  befits  him  more  than  does  buffoonery. 

Aristotle,  The  Art  of  Rhetoric 

This  chapter  describes  the  procedures  used  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the 
data  investigated  in  the  present  study.  Detailed  information  is  also  given  regarding  the 
participants  involved  in  the  study  as  well  as  the  courses  that  were  videotaped. 

This  study  uses  several  methods  of  data  collection10  and  analysis  to  ensure 
adequate  description  of  the  phenomena  studied  as  well  as  reliable  data  results.  It  includes 
a microethnographic  approach,  viewing  sessions,  and  ethnographic  interviewing. 

Data  Collection  Methodology 

Participants 

All  participants  in  this  study  were  professors  and  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville.  Each  participant  was  a volunteer,  receiving  no  direct  benefits  for 
partaking  in  this  project.  Caution  must  be  exercised  then  as  these  participants  might  not 
have  been  the  most  typical  of  their  groups  (Hatch  and  Lazaraton  1991).  However,  since 
the  entire  study  used  only  volunteers,  and  they  all  participated  in  exactly  the  same 
situations,  this  effect  should  be  neutralized  in  this  study.  Only  one  student  refused  to 


10  The  field  of  speech  act  analysis  places  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  multi-method 
research  approaches  (Boxer  1993,  Beebe  and  Cummings  1996,  Cohen  1996). 
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participate  in  the  study,  saying  that  she  would  be  uncomfortable  since  she  had  only 
negative  comments  to  make  about  the  professor. 

The  eight  professors  (four  male  and  four  female)  participating  in  the  study  were 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Journalism.  Three 
taught  in  the  English  Department,  two  were  from  the  Psychology  Department,  and  the 
remaining  three  were  faculty  members  of  the  Advertising,  History  and  Public  Relations 
Departments.  All  four  of  the  male  participants  were  full  professors,  while  none  of  the 
female  participants  held  this  title  when  the  data  was  collected.  One  of  the  female 
participants  was  an  associate  professor  and  the  other  three  were  assistant  professors 
without  tenure  status.  All  eight  professors  were  native  speakers  of  American  English, 
and  their  ages  ranged  from  thirty-two  to  fifty-eight.  Other  variables  such  as 
ethnicity/race,  and  number  of  years  teaching  in  higher  education  varied  considerably. 

This  information  was  self-reported  (see  Appendix  A for  a list  of  the  questions  asked)  and 
can  be  seen  in  Table  3.1. 

The  students  involved  in  this  study  were  all  enrolled  in  the  courses  being  taped. 
After  each  taped  lecture,  a male  and  a female  student  participated  in  a debriefing  of  the 
class  that  they  had  just  attended.  In  some  instances,  usually  when  the  students  had  a class 
following  the  tapings,  an  appointment  was  set  up  as  close  to  the  date  of  the  taped  lecture 
as  possible.  Each  of  these  meetings  was  scheduled  within  five  days-of  the  original  class 
to  better  ensure  that  the  student  could  recall  as  accurately  as  possible  what  had  happened 
in  the  taped  lecture.  All  of  the  volunteers  were  told  that  this  study  was  about  classroom 
discourse,  but  they  were  not  told  that  the  focus  of  the  research  was  on  the  uses  and 


functions  of  sarcasm. 
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Table  3.1  Principal  Characteristics  of  Professors 


Participant 

Age 

Ethnicity/Race 

Academic 

Field 

Rank 

Tenure 

Teaching 

Experience 

FA 

32 

African-American 

Psychology 

Assist 

No 

6 yrs. 

FB 

38 

Caucasian 

English 

Assoc 

Yes 

lOyrs. 

FC 

30-40 

Caucasian 

Mass  Comm. 

Assist 

No 

8 yrs. 

FE 

40 

Caucasian 

History 

Assist 

No 

15  yrs. 

MD 

50 

J apanese- American 

Psychology 

Full 

Yes 

25  yrs. 

MF 

51 

Caucasian 

English 

Full 

Yes 

25  yrs. 

MG 

58 

African-American 

English 

Full 

Yes 

35  yrs. 

MH 

52 

Caucasian 

Mass  Media 

Full 

Yes 

21  yrs. 

Note:  The  first  letter  of  the  participant  code  denotes  the  sex  (F=female;  M=male). 
Assist=assistant  professor;  Assoc=associate  professor;  Full=full  professor;  Yes/No  indicates 
whether  or  not  tenure  has  been  awarded 


Selection  of  Participants 

To  begin  the  selection  process  of  the  professors  in  this  study,  a mass  e-mail  was 
sent  out  to  all  faculty  in  the  Psychology  Department  at  the  University  of  Florida.1 1 This 
process  elicited  seven  interested  faculty  members  of  whom  two  were  deemed  to  fit  the 
purpose  of  this  study  based  on  the  level  of  the  course  that  they  were  to  be  teaching  and 
the  time  the  course  was  to  be  offered.  Following  this  approach  in  soliciting  Volunteers, 

I asked  each  student  enrolled  in  an  upper  division  linguistics  course  to  recommend  five 
professors  on  campus  (in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences)  whom  the  student  perceived 
to  be  sarcastic  and/or  humorous  as  well  as  interactive  in  the  classroom.  Of  the  sixty-eight 
names  received,  I was  left  with  fifty-four  after  cross  checking  the  names  for  duplicates.  I 
then  researched  the  background  of  each  professor  (e.g.,  gender,  rank,  age,  ethmcity/race) 
while  also  investigating  which  course  the  professor  would  be  teaching  the  semester  that  I 
planned  to  collect  the  data.  In  the  end,  I contacted  thirty-four  professors  at  the  University 
of  Florida  via  e-mail  and  asked  them  to  participate  in  this  study.  I heard  back  from  all 


nI  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Ira  Fischler  for  his  assistance  with  this  task. 
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but  seven  of  these  faculty  members.  Based  on  the  stipulations  set  out  in  this  study,  eight 
professors  were  chosen  to  participate.  I arranged  individual  meetings  with  all  eight  of  the 
participants  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  I planned  to  collect  the  data.  After 
explaining  the  goals  of  the  study  (yet  not  divulging  the  topic  of  my  project),  each 
participant  signed  the  consent  form  approved  by  the  Institutional  Review  Board  (see 
Appendix  B),  and  dates  for  the  tapings  were  arranged. 

The  students  in  the  study  were  also  volunteers.  I arrived  early  to  the  first  taping 
of  each  course  and  explained  my  research  to  the  students  as  a group.  I was  clear  in 
explaining  that  I was  investigating  the  speech  behavior  of  the  professor  of  the  course  and 
not  the  speech  behavior  of  the  students.  All  but  one  of  the  professors  were  present  when 
I spoke  to  the  students.  In  the  case  where  the  professor  was  not  present,  the  professor  felt 
that  I would  get  a better  response  (as  far  as  eliciting  volunteers  was  concerned)  if  he  was 
not  there  while  I engaged  with  the  students. 

For  the  first  two  tapings  of  each  course,  students  were  reminded  before  and  after 
the  class  that  I needed  two  participants  (one  male  and  one  female)  to  view  the  videotaped 
class  in  which  they  had  just  participated,  and  to  discuss  it  with  me.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  volunteers  to  participate,  especially  in  courses  where  the  professor  let  the 
students  out  late  or  in  cases  where  the  professor  was  not  active  in  assisting  in  the 
recruitment  of  volunteers.  Because  of  this,  beginning  with  the  third  tapings,  a sign  up 
sheet  was  distributed  amongst  the  students.  Each  volunteer  was  able  to  check  their  own 
schedules  ahead  of  time  and  commit  to  a time  after  the  class  to  volunteer.  This  process 
was  much  more  successful  in  enlisting  volunteers. 

The  ideal  goal  of  having  one  male  and  one  female  student  volunteer  was  not 
attainable.  In  some  instances,  there  were  only  two-three  males  enrolled  in  a particular 
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course.  In  these  cases,  the  males  volunteered  early  in  the  semester  and  were  not  asked  to 
participate  a second  time.  Once  all  the  possible  males  had  volunteered,  two  females  were 
then  asked  to  participate  in  the  remaining  debriefings  after  each  course  taping.  I believed 
that  this  would  provide  a better  overall  perspective  of  how  more  members  of  the 
classroom  were  responding  to  the  course.  All  42  of  the  students  who  participated  in  this 
study  filled  out  a biographical  sheet  (see  summary  table  in  Appendix  C)  so  that 
sociolinguistic  variables  could  later  be  investigated.  Each  participant  also  signed  a 
consent  form  approved  by  the  Institutional  Review  Board  (see  Appendix  D)  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Description  of  Courses 

All  of  the  eight  courses12  in  this  study  were  upper  level  undergraduate  classes. 
This  means  that  a majority  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in  each  course  as  a requirement 
for  the  major  and  that  they  were  near  the  end  of  their  undergraduate  academic  careers. 
Three  of  the  taped  courses  met  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  (for  fifty  minutes 
each)  and  the  taping  occurred  on  a Wednesday  each  time.  Three  courses  met  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  for  one  50-minute  period  on  one  day  and  two  50-minute  periods  on  the 
opposite  day.  Taping  for  these  courses  occurred  on  the  day  with  only  one  50-minute 
period  in  all  cases  except  for  one.  The  remaining  two  courses  were  taught  only  once  a 
week.  One  was  given  on  a Monday  (late  evening),  and  the  other  on  a Wednesday  (late 
afternoon). 

Each  of  the  eight  classes  was  taught  in  an  interactive  manner  in  which  students 

were  encouraged  by  the  professor  to  fully  participate  in  class  discussions.  Students  in  all 

eight  classes  seemed  comfortable  interrupting  the  lecture  in  order  to  comment  on  a 

12  A brief  description  of  all  eight  courses,  based  on  each  course  syllabus,  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  E. 
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particular  point  or  to  ask  for  clarification  when  needed.  Only  one  of  the  courses  was 
taught  in  a lecture  hall  (and  this  course  still  remained  highly  interactive)  while  the  other 
seven  courses  were  taught  in  small  classrooms.  These  classes  are  deemed  “popular”  by 
the  students  (as  evidenced  from  the  student  interviews)  due  to  the  nature  of  the  course 
topic,  the  particular  professor  teaching  the  course,  or  because  it  was  a requirement  for  the 
major.  For  this  reason,  many  of  the  classrooms  were  overcrowded.  Most  of  the  students 
whom  I spoke  to  seemed  to  feel  that  being  physically  close  to  their  classmates  promoted 
more  of  a classroom  bonding  effect  which  enabled  the  students  to  feel  more  comfortable 
speaking  out  in  class  and  sharing  their  own  thoughts.  Class  size  ranged  from  12-65 
students. 

Microethno  graph  v 

The  purposes  of  microethnography  are  to  identify  the  fundamental  principles  of 
social  organization,  and  to  identity  the  cultural  patterning  of  that  organization,  according 
to  which  people  make  sense  of  the  actions  they  and  others  take  in  the  conduct  of 
everyday  life.  In  addition,  the  microethnographic  approach  to  classroom  discourse  is 
concerned  with  the  detailed  analysis  of  how  people  do  what  they  do  interactionally  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  classroom.  This  type  of  approach  depends  on  a microanalysis  of 
videotapes  of  everyday  happenings  in  the  classroom. 

The  merits  of  using  video  recorded  data  as  opposed  to  audio  taped  data  alone  are 
perhaps  obvious,  but  worth  stating.  The  fundamental  strength  of  a picture,  especially  a 
video-recorded  motion  picture,  is  its  richness  of  context,  which  enables  the  researcher  to 
more  fully  interpret  the  sociolinguistic  variables  relevant  to  the  interaction.  The  use  of 
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video  recordings  for  microethnographic  studies13  has  the  potential  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  what  is  otherwise  concealed  in  the  unconscious,  that  is,  “to  make  the 
familiar  strange”  (Erickson  1990:83).  What  matters  in  our  actual  interactions  in 
negotiating  the  meaning  from  moment  to  moment  are  the  verbal  and  the  non-verbal 
details  of  the  interaction  such  as  body  movement  (face,  eyes,  hands,  etc.)  and  the  holistic 
impression  that  the  person  emits  (make-up,  clothing,  etc.).  Detailed  information  of 
interactions  is,  hence,  expected  to  show  the  interactional  cues,  which  tailor  the  meaning 
in  the  particular  situation.  For  example,  a recorded  utterance  on  its  own  can  be 
interpreted  in  various  ways — serious  condemnation,  threat,  intimacy,  joking,  and  so  on, 
but  with  the  help  of  the  visual  context,  the  number  of  possible  accurate  interpretations 
can  be  narrowed  down. 

This  type  of  retrievable  data  can  also  be  replayed  and  revisited  as  many  times  as 
needed,  allowing  the  instance  to  be  observed  from  a variety  of  attentional  foci  and 
analytical  perspectives.  This  enables  a much  more  thorough  description  than  those  that 
can  be  prepared  by  a participant  observer  from  field  notes,  for  example.  The  capacity  for 
completeness  of  analysis  is  great. 

Another  strength  in  microethnographic  analysis  of  video  recordings  is  that  the 
opportunity  to  look  and  listen  more  than  once  relieves  the  observer’s  tendency  to  leap  too 
soon  to  analytic  induction.  The  observer  has  opportunity  for  deliberation,  while 
participant  observers  may  produce  faulty  inferences,  especially  at  the  early  stages  of 
fieldwork. 


13 

For  a thorough  review  of  microethnography  as  well  as  other  methodologies  used  in  the 
study  of  spoken  discourse  see  Boxer  (1991). 
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There  are  two  main  limitations  in  the  use  of  video  tapings  as  a primary  data 
source,  however,  as  set  forth  by  Erickson  (1986).  The  first  limitation  is  that  in  playing 
back  the  videotape,  the  analyst  can  only  interact  with  it  vicariously.  This  interaction  does 
not  allow  the  researcher  to  influence  the  events  being  studied  in  order  to  test  out  any 
theories  that  may  emerge  from  the  situations  being  observed.  Another  limitation  is  that 
in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  recorded  material  the  analyst  usually  needs  to  have  access 
to  contextual  information  that  is  not  available  on  the  recording  itself.  The  recorded  event 
is  embedded  in  a variety  of  contexts — in  the  life  histories  and  social  networks  of  the 
participants  in  the  events,  and  in  the  broader  societal  circumstances  of  the  events, 
including  the  relevance  of  ethnic,  social  class,  and  cultural  group  membership  of  the 
participants  for  the  ways  in  which  they  organize  their  conduct  together  in  the  recorded 
event.  For  this  very  reason,  I obtained  triangulating  data  in  the  form  of 
microethnography,  student  interviews,  and  professor  interviews. 

Data  Collection 

Over  a period  of  one  academic  semester,14  the  courses  of  all  eight  professors  were 
videotaped  a total  of  three  to  five  times  each.  The  tapings  were  distributed  throughout 
the  semester  (with  a minimum  of  one  week  between  taping  sessions  and  a maximum  of 
three  weeks)  as  relationships  between  student-teacher  and  student-student  often  change 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  I wanted  to  arrive  at  a more  accurate  view 
of  the  overall  course,  i.e.,  throughout  the  entire  semester,  and  not  limit  the  study  to  a 
cross  sectional  look.  I did  all  of  the  production  work  myself  as  I had  the  clearest  sense  of 
my  own  research  aims  and  I did  not  want  to  leave  this  to  chance  by  involving  a hired 

14  One  semester  corresponds  to  about  4 months. 
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individual.  From  the  onset  of  filming,  I took  the  position  of  preferring  to  sacrifice 
technical  matter  rather  than  inconvenience  the  individuals  I filmed.  I determined  that  a 
second  chance  at  filming  would  probably  come  again,  while  the  chance  to  repair 
damaged  rapport  may  not.  In  situations  where  the  professor  arrived  a few  seconds  late  to 
class,  for  example,  I forewent  the  use  of  the  lapel  microphone  in  order  to  avoid 
interrupting  the  classroom  dynamics  that  needed  to  be  established  rather  hurriedly. 

One  of  the  two  three-hour  courses  in  this  study  did  not  break  and  ended  after  two 
hours  of  lecture.  Therefore,  the  full  two  hours  were  taped.  The  other  three-hour  course 
in  the  current  study  did  break.  Following  this  break,  students  presented  articles  in  the 
form  of  a panel.  The  professor  usually  sat  in  the  back  of  the  class,  evaluating  the 
students,  but  not  interacting  at  all  with  them.  As  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
investigate  classroom  discourse  as  performed  by  the  professor,  the  second  half  of  the 
class  was  not  videotaped.  Therefore,  approximately  two  hours  were  taped  during  each 
session  I visited.  Including  a period  of  three  to  five  minutes  before  the  start  time  of  each 
class  and  approximately  one  minute  after  the  actual  class,  over  40  hours  of  data  were 
gathered. 

The  agenda  for  these  courses  was  not  set  by  the  researcher.  It  was  made  clear 
through  personal  conversations  with  each  professor,  as  well  as  through  the  consent  form, 
that  the  lectures  would  be  taped  as  they  occurred  naturally  throughout  the  semester.  The 
professors  in  this  study  were  not  asked  to  perform  any  differently  in  the  classroom  on  the 
days  that  I was  taping. 
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The  procedures  for  the  lose  of  the  video  camera  follow  the  work  of  Erickson 
(1982,  1988,  1990)  and  Erickson  and  Schultz  (1982).  For  each  taping,  the  video  camera15 
was  positioned  in  the  back  comer  of  each  room.  I was  able  to  assemble  the  equipment 
quickly  before  the  professor  arrived  to  each  class.  It  was  my  hope  that  the  remote 
location  of  the  camera  as  well  as  minimizing  my  own  presence  (Goodwin,  1981)  by 
sitting  in  the  comer  and  “pretending”  not  to  be  observing  the  course  would  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  observer’s  paradox.  In  each  case  this  seemed  to  be  true.  Four  of  the  eight 
professors  initiated  comments  regarding  this  issue  in  conversations  after  the  taped  course 
either  in  person  or  via  e-mail.  One  female  participant  responded,  “Having  the  camera  in 
the  class  wasn’t  a problem  at  all.”  Since  four  of  the  participants  did  not  initiate 
comments  regarding  the  presence  of  the  video  camera,  I asked  them  explicitly  (after  the 
first  day  of  the  tapings)  whether  or  not  the  camera  was  troublesome  for  them.  Three  of 
the  professors  replied  that  they  had  not  even  noticed  it,  while  one  female  participant 
reported  (via  e-mail)  that  “I  recall  tripping  over  words  a bit  at  first,  but  once  I get  honed 
into  a discussion,  I’m  pretty  much  undistractable.”  Because  these  are  all  self-reports 
directed  toward  the  researcher,  some  responses  may  have  varied  (i.e.,  perhaps  been  more 
candid)  if  directed  towards  an  uninvolved  third  party.  I believe  that  this  is  not  the  case 
since  each  of  these  professors  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study  while  knowing 
ahead  of  time  that  their  classes  would  be  videotaped. 

At  the  same  time  that  I was  recording  the  course,  I took  rough  field  notes  indexed 
with  the  video  time-counter  numbers  so  that  I was  able  to  easily  revisit  the  scene  later 
with  the  interviewees.  These  notes  were  written  on  a pre-made  sheet,  which  included  the 


15  For  a detailed  description  of  the  equipment  used  in  filming  and  recording  see  Appendix 
F. 
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time  that  the  utterance  to  be  investigated  occurred,  the  general  topic  of  the  utterance  (for 
ease  of  identification  later  with  the  students  when  time  was  of  the  essence),  and  an  area  to 
write  down  to  whom/what  the  utterance  was  directed.  At  this  point,  the  gender  of  the 
student  as  well  as  any  student  reactions  (verbal  and  nonverbal)  were  also  noted. 

I found  that  my  presence  as  a researcher  rarely  influenced  the  course  of  the 
lecture.  That  is,  the  class  seemed  to  take  place  as  if  I were  invisible.  From  viewing  the 
video  data,  I also  came  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  camera  had  negligible  impact 
on  the  structure  of  the  course.  It  seemed  that  the  attention  of  the  professor,  as  well  as  the 
students,  was  focused  on  the  task  at  hand  (e.g.,  the  lecture  or  class  discussion).  What  are 
sometimes  considered  “taboo”  subjects  (such  as  sex)  and  “taboo”  lecture  strategies  (such 
as  swearing)  are  unlikely  to  occur  or,  at  any  rate,  pursued  at  length,  if  participants  are 
concerned  about  the  presence  of  the  camera.  However,  these  subjects  did  appear  in  the 
classes  that  I taped.  Although  we  cannot  assume  that  the  participants  are  completely 
unconscious  of  the  camera  observation  (cf.  Wolfson  1976:199),  the  critical  factor  is 
whether  or  not  the  participants  consciously  changed  their  normal  behavior  as  a result  of 
the  camera’s  presence.  In  this  study,  the  data  suggest  that  it  did  not.  I did,  however, 
notice  a few  occasions  in  which  the  professors  talked  to  the  camera  directly,  in  lieu  of 
lecturing  to  the  students,  or  made  mention  to  the  camera  in  their  discourse.  The 
following  comment,  made  by  a male  professor  (to  his  students),  illustrates  this  point, 

“Oh,  I’m  glad  we  have  that  on  video.  Now  I have  a recorded  contract  of  what  you  owe 
me  for  next  week.”  It  needs  to  be  stressed  that  we  cannot  or  should  not  assume  that  the 
presence  of  the  video  camera  is  completely  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  participants. 
According  to  Duranti  (1997),  the  camera-effect  is  only  one  special  case  of  what  is  usually 
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called  the  participant-observer  paradox,  and  that  being  a social  actor,  a participant  in  any 
situation  and  in  any  role,  means  to  be  part  of  the  situation  and  hence  affect  it.  Goodwin 
(1981)  argued  that  being  observed  is  a part  of  natural  conversation  where  participants 
know  that  they  are  being  observed  during  any  interaction  and  have  techniques  for  dealing 
with  this  knowledge.  Thus,  the  issue  may  not  be  what  the  participants  do  when  they  are 
not  being  observed,  but  whether  the  camera  has  an  influence  that  is  significantly  different 
from  human  participant  observers. 

According  to  Duranti  (1997:177),  the  “impact”  of  the  camera’s  presence  can  be 
made  a non-issue  only  by  (a)  not  studying  people  or  (b)  by  not  letting  the  participants 
know  that  their  interactions  are  being  recorded.  Researchers  in  the  United  States  know 
that  neither  of  these  two  extremes  are  realistic  choices.  Therefore,  we  are  forced  to 
choose  data  collection  methods  which  still  allow  us  to  study  people,  yet  adhere  to 
guidelines  established  for  research  with  human  participants. 

The  camera  was  set  on  a tripod  and  the  tripod  was  extended  fully  so  that  the 
camera  was  able  to  focus  on  the  professor  while  taping  as  few  students  as  possible.  In 
most  cases,  only  the  backs  of  the  students  in  the  front  row  can  be  seen.  Once  the  camera 
was  in  place,  I did  not  move  it  until  the  class  was  finished.  The  camera  ran  continuously, 
without  moving  and  without  “zooming”  the  lens.  I used  a wide-angle  lens  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  contextual  information  from  the  classroom  was  recorded.  I 
deemed  the  wide-angle  lens  necessary  after  conducting  test  runs  with  the  video 
equipment.  As  I was  the  only  researcher  in  the  room,  I found  it  impossible  to  take 
running  notes  (marking  the  location  on  the  tape  of  each  utterance  under  investigation,  for 
example)  as  well  as  to  continually  move  the  camera  to  focus  directly  on  the  professor  at 
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the  same  time.  Many  of  the  eight  professors  were  highly  physically  active  in  the 
classroom,  in  terms  of  pacing  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other  or  walking  up  and 
down  rows  of  students;  hence,  a wide-angle  lens  became  a necessary  feature.  With  this 
decision  I lost  fine  detail.  Although  the  overall  quality  of  the  tapes  is  high,  many  of  these 
fine  details  are  visually  dull.  A cordless  microphone  was  also  used  in  this  study.  This 
enabled  the  professor’s  voice  to  go  directly  into  the  video  camera.  The  microphone  was 
used  in  even  the  smallest  of  classes  as  it  was  determined  that  much  of  what  the  professors 
uttered  to  themselves,  or  as  they  turned  to  the  blackboard,  might  also  be  of  salience. 

Viewing  Sessions 

Viewing  sessions  with  consultants16  are  advocated  by  some  researchers  to  verify 
the  researcher’s  interpretation  (Neustupny,  1990;  Erickson,  1988).  At  the  completion  of 
the  taping  for  each  class,  I conducted  a viewing  session  (consisting  of  students  from  the 
classes  taped)  with  the  intent  of  seeing  if  the  consultants  could  provide  any  insights, 
either  elicited  or  incidental,  about  their  interpretations  and  perceptions  of  the  uses  and 
functions  of  sarcasm  by  the  professor  in  the  classroom.  Erickson  (1982:229)  notes  that 
“participants’  interpretations  often  appear  to  be  overly  rational  and  often  diverge  sharply 
from  those  of  the  analyst;  yet  these  alternative  hypotheses  and  interpretations  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  investigator,  particularly  when  open-ended  elicitation  strategies  are 
employed.”  If  several  participants  are  interviewed  in  the  same  way,  in  separate  viewing 
sessions,  comparison  of  their  reports  can  be  highly  revealing. 

Students  who  took  part  in  this  component  of  the  study  were  asked  to  view  clips 


16  Many  ethnographers  have  employed  the  term  “informant”  in  ethnographic 
interviewing.  This  term  will  not  be  used  in  the  present  study. 
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from  the  class  (ranging  from  5 seconds  to  2 minutes)  in  which  they  had  just  participated. 

I went  through  the  video  with  the  students  sequentially  and  stopped  the  tape  as  the 
utterances  to  be  investigated  occurred.  I made  sure  that  all  utterances  determined  to  be 
potentially  sarcastic  were  covered  and  I then  used  any  remaining  time  to  look  into  humor. 
Since  I am  a member  of  this  particular  speech  community,  I used  my  in-group  knowledge 
in  determining  whether  a particular  utterance  was  sarcastic  or  humorous  as  did  Boxer  and 
Cortes-Conde  (1997)  with  their  study  on  conversational  joking  and  identity  display.17 
The  students  were  then  interviewed  (see  Appendix  G for  an  overview  of  the  questions 
asked)  using  a quasi-ethnographic  interviewing  style.  Each  session  was  also  audio- 
recorded  so  that  I could  actively  interact  with  the  participants  while  the  interview  was 
occurring  instead  of  having  the  extra  burden  of  taking  field  notes. 

Upon  completion  of  the  video  tapings  for  each  course  (at  the  end  of  the  semester), 
I conducted  interviews  with  the  professors.  These  professors  were  asked  to  view  excerpts 
from  their  own  lectures  while  responding  to  questions  (see  Appendix  H for  a list  of 
possible  questions  asked),  following  the  quasi-ethnographic  interview  style  mentioned 
above.  The  interviews  lasted  from  one  to  two  hours. 

Ethnographic  Interviewing 

The  style  of  ethnographic  interviewing  used  in  this  study  is  based  on  work  done 
by  Spradley  (1979)  and  Briggs  (1986).  I used  the  term  #wasz-ethnographic  interviewing 

above  because  my  particular  style  of  interviewing  departs  from  the  interview  styles  set 

17  “The  insights  one  has  into  one’s  native  language  and  into  the  behavior  within  one’s 
own  speech  community  permits  a level  of  analysis  which  is  far  deeper  than  that  which 
can  be  reached  in  other  field  sites”  (Schneider,  1968:  vi). 
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forth  by  Spradley  and  Briggs  due  to  the  nature  of  my  study.  According  to  Spradley 
(1979:3),  “Rather  than  studying  people,  ethnography  means  learning  from  people The 
ethnographic  interviewing  is  viewed  as  a speech  event  in  and  of  itself.  The  goal  in  using 

ethnographic  interviewing  is  to  get  individuals  to  talk  about  what  they  know.  The 
following  is  from  Spradley: 

a large  part  of  any  culture  consists  of  tacit  knowledge.  We  all 
know  things  that  we  cannot  talk  about  or  express  in  direct  ways. 

The  ethnographer  must  then  make  inferences  about  what  people 
know  by  listening  carefully  to  what  they  say,  by  observing  their 
behavior,  and  by  studying  artifacts  and  their  use.  (1979:9) 

Therefore,  the  ethnographer  is  almost  always  in  the  position  of  listening,  while  the 
interviewee  describes  their  personal  experiences.  Good  ethnographers  know  that  the 
number  of  questions  presented  to  the  individual  partaking  in  the  study  is  not  as  important 
as  the  quality/quantity  of  information  that  the  interviewee  provides  about  any  given  topic. 
Having  only  participated  in  traditional  interviews  (e.g.,  for  a job)  myself  prior  to  the  pilot 
study,  this  was  a difficult  concept  to  bear  in  mind.  I felt  the  need  to  rush  the  interviews 
while  asking  as  many  questions  as  possible  in  a short  space  of  time  in  order  to  cover  a 
broad  range  of  topics  with  each  participant.  However,  this  is  not  the  goal  of  ethnography. 
Once  this  is  realized,  not  through  reading  about  how  to  conduct  interviews  (as  I had 
already  been  warned  of  this  by  Boxer,  1995  and  Spradley,  1979),  but  with  actual  hands- 
on  practice,  these  interviews  will  provide  for  richer  data  collection.  Any  anxieties  felt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experience  soon  slip  away  as  the  researcher  feels  more  comfortable 
with  their  own  interview  abilities  and  focuses  on  the  goals  of  the  study. 

One  rather  difficult  task  for  me  as  the  researcher  was  to  continually  express 
ignorance  throughout  the  interview.  This  is  one  of  the  key  elements  of  ethnography  as 
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set  forth  by  Spradley  (1979),  and  once  it  is  “perfected,”  it  works  very  well  in  eliciting 
more  detailed,  descriptive  accounts  of  what  is  occurring  in  the  classroom,  in  this  case, 
from  the  students.  However,  this  was  a fairly  difficult  skill  to  achieve.  The  students  that 
I interviewed  seemed  to  look  to  me  as  the  “expert”  simply  because  I was  a graduate 
student  and  the  researcher  (I  was  told  this  on  several  occasions).  It  was  not  until  I 
explicitly  expressed  my  ignorance  in  a manner  that  they  understood  that  they  felt 
comfortable.  This  included  reminding  them  repeatedly  (in  a friendly  manner)  that  I was 
not  a part  of  their  department  so  I did  not  have  knowledge  of  their  field  and/or  the 
particular  topics  found  in  the  course  being  taped.  It  also  included  reminding  them  that 
since  I was  not  a regular  participant  in  the  course,  I did  not  have  the  schema  needed  to 
understand/interpret  what  was  happening  in  the  class. 

These  interviews  generated  a considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  interviewees.  At  the  beginning  of  each  interview,  the  students  felt  apprehensive  (this 
was  apparent  from  their  behavior;  most  of  the  students  were  also  explicit  about  this  fact). 
They  did  not  see  what  they  could  bring  to  my  study  and  were  afraid  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  or  “the  right”  information  to  share  with  me.  After  conducting  the  first  interview, 

I began  to  explain  the  goals  of  my  study  and  my  rationale  for  choosing  to  conduct 
ethnographic  interviews  at  the  onset  of  the  interview.  As  none  of  the  students  were  in  a 
field  that  employs  these  types  of  interviews,  I translated  all  relevant  information  into 
terms  that  the  student  would  understand.  I then  continued,  throughout  the  interview,  to 
revisit  the  goals  of  the  study  and  the  methodology  as  needed.  Since  each  student  was 
viewed  as  an  expert,  they  grew  excited  about  the  interview  as  time  passed.  This  was 
obvious  in  most  situations.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  two  students  made  it  clear  to 
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me  that  they  had  only  twenty  minutes  to  spend  with  the  interview.  I reminded  them  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  minutes,  then  at  thirty,  then  fifty,  and  finally  at  sixty  minutes  (when  I 
was  forced  to  stop  the  interview  myself  due  to  my  own  time  schedule).  The  female 
student  responded  to  this  by  saying,  “Wow.  We  never  realized  we  would  have  so. . .so 
much  to  share. . .since  we’re  undergraduates  and  all.  This  was  a lot  of  fun. . .much 
better. . .well. . .different  [giggle]  than  being  in  class.  We  were  actually  dreading  this,  but 
now  we. . .1  at  least. . .feel  really  great.  Thanks.” 

I must  note  that  I felt  anxious  on  occasion  as  the  researcher  due  to  the  fact  that 
sarcasm  and  certain  forms  of  humor  are  often  viewed  negatively.  I sometimes  had 
reservations  about  showing  segments  to  participants,  feeling  that  I might  be  perceived  as 
criticizing  recorded  behaviors.  To  try  to  assure  the  students  that  this  was  not  the  case,  I 
added  a few  distracter  segments  into  each  interview  so  that  the  students  would  not 
conclude  that  I was  looking  solely  at  sarcasm  and  humor,  but  that  I was  investigating 
classroom  discourse  as  it  is  broadly  defined. 

These  interviews  depart  from  Spradley’s  notion  of  ethnographic  interviewing  in 
several  key  ways.  First,  ethnographic  interviews  involve  a series  of  interviews,  over  a 
period  of  time — a minimum  of  six  to  seven  one-hour  interviews.  My  interviews, 
however,  lasted  between  thirty  minutes  to  one  and  one  half-hours  per  consultant  and  were 
only  conducted  one  time  with  each  person  involved.  That  is,  after  taping  each  class,  a 
new  set  of  interviewees  (one  male  and  one  female)  was  chosen.  One  issue  that  may  have 
been  severely  compromised  by  this  procedure  is  that  of  the  rapport  process.  According  to 
Spradley  (1979:78),  “Rapport  refers  to  a harmonious  relationship  between  ethnographer 
and  informant.  It  means  that  a basic  sense  of  trust  has  developed  that  allows  for  the  free 
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flow  of  information.”  As  I met  with  the  students  on  only  one  occasion,  it  could  be  argued 
that  rapport,  in  its  truest  sense,  was  never  established.  I do  believe,  however,  that  the 
students  did  feel  comfortable  in  talking  with  me,  as  I aligned  myself  with  them  as  a 
fellow  student  as  well  as  someone  inherently  interested  in  what  they  each  had  to  share. 
Several  students  shared  with  me  intimate  details  from  their  own  personal  lives,  as  well  as 
sensitive  issues  dealing  with  their  perception  of  the  course  and  the  professor  who  we 
were  discussing.  I do  not  feel  that  these  issues  would  have  been  shared  had  some  degree 
of  rapport  not  been  established.  One  positive  note  based  on  only  meeting  with  the 
students  on  one  occasion  is  that  the  established  rapport  did  not  fluctuate  over  time,  as  all 
ethnographers  experience  with  a portion  of  their  subjects.  My  interviews  remained 
constant  throughout  the  sessions,  i.e.,  interested  students  did  not  become  bored, 
comfortable  students  did  not  become  defensive,  and  so  on. 

Another  departure  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  video  during  the  interviews.  In 
Spradley’s  (1979:46)  interviewing,  the  interviewer  depends  on  a multitude  of 
interpersonal  skills  such  as:  “asking  questions,  listening  instead  of  talking,  taking  a 
passive  rather  than  an  assertive  role,  expressing  verbal  interest  in  the  other  person,  and 
showing  interest  by  eye  contact  and  other  nonverbal  means.” 

Being  conscious  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  that  the  students  were  able  to 
spend  with  the  interview,  as  well  as  fast  forwarding  to  the  next  clip  from  the  classroom 
for  them  to  review,  several  of  the  interpersonal  skills  above  were  lost.  The  most 
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I even  went  to  great  lengths  to  be  viewed  as  an  insider  by  wearing  similar  styles  (e.g., 
blue  jeans  and  a simple  shirt)  to  those  worn  by  the  students.  Clothing  is  an  important  part 
of  who  we  are  and  how  we  conduct  ourselves.  As  I wanted  this  to  remain  constant,  I 
tried  to  keep  the  style  of  clothing  that  I wore  with  each  interview  consistent.  I owe  this 
idea  to  Dr.  Norman  Markel. 
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detrimental  for  me,  due  to  my  own  personality,  were  being  unable  to  provide  as  much 
verbal  interest  in  the  person  as  I felt  that  I needed  to,  and  not  being  able  to  provide  as 
much  eye  contact  as  I wanted  to  provide.  However,  I do  believe  that  the  extra  task  of 
working  with  the  video  at  the  same  time  as  the  interview  was  being  conducted  did  allow 
the  subjects  to  work  out  their  thoughts  without  any  interruptions  from  me.  It  permitted 
them  to  think  more  deeply  about  any  given  topic  without  feeling  threatened  by  me. 

Another  of  the  perceived  difficulties  that  arose  from  my  quasi-ethnographic 
interview  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  I did  not  choose  my  volunteers.  In  a good 
ethnographic  interview,  there  are  certain  criteria  that  the  interviewer  looks  for  in 
choosing  an  ideal  interviewee.  Since  I was  at  the  mercy  of  students  who  were  capable  of 
volunteering  either  immediately  after  the  class  or  at  times  when  scheduling  worked  out,  I 
was  not  able  to  select  my  own  consultants.  For  this  reason,  I believe  that  some  of  the 
interviews  were  more  successful  than  others.  This  could  be  due  to  individual 
personalities  of  the  researcher  and/or  student. 

One  last  issue  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  accommodation.19  Since  the  students 
were  not  able  to  wait  for  one  hour  after  their  class  while  I finished  the  interview  with  one 
of  their  classmates  first,  I was  forced  to  decide  whether  I wanted  to  interview  only  one 
student  for  each  course,  or  if  I wanted  to  take  the  risk  of  possible  convergence  and/or 
divergence  while  interviewing  both  students  at  the  same  time.  I ultimately  chose  to 
interview  both  students  at  the  same  time  and  will  grapple  with  this  important  issue  later 
in  this  study.  I did  ask  the  students  explicitly  prior  to  the  interview  to  “not  allow  the 

19  This  notion  is  taken  from  that  of  “speech  accommodation”  (Thakerar,  Giles,  and 
Cheshire  1982)  in  which  a person’s  speech  converges  (or  diverges)  towards  (or  away 
from)  the  speech  of  the  person  they  are  talking  to. 
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reactions/comments  of  your  classmate  affect  your  own  reactions,”  but  I did  notice  on 
several  occasions  that  this  was  clearly  an  unrealistic  goal  to  set.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
issues  of  divergence  (deliberately  choosing  to  respond  in  a manner  that  is  less  like  the 
person(s)  they  are  talking  to)  came  from  an  interview  with  a male  and  female  (who  I later 
found  out  had  been  dating  for  6 years,  since  high  school).  They  argued  back  and  forth, 
playfully,  until  the  male  finally  responded  with,  “Well,  that  was  fun.  I like  taking  the 
opposite  side  just  to  see  her  get  all  riled  up  [laugh].”  She  punched  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  gave  him  a scouring  look,  again,  playfully.  Issues  of  convergence  (when  a person 
decides  to  respond  in  a manner  more  like  their  interlocutor)  became  apparent  through  the 
use  of  back  channeling  cues  (uh  huh,  right,  yeah,  head  nods)  in  which  the  interlocutors 
seemed  to  be  expressing  agreement  with  each  other.  Although  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
determine  the  actual  function  of  these  cues,  one  possibility  is  that  the  interlocutors  did 
not  agree  with  each  other  (at  least  entirely),  but  were  doing  so  in  an  effort  to  appear 
harmonious  in  the  presence  of  the  researcher.  These  back  channeling  cues  were  also 
noticed  in  instances  where  the  second  consultant  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  situations  where  one  individual  was  attempting  to  gain  control 
of  the  floor  (i.e.,  trying  to  work  their  own  opinions  into  the  conversation). 

Overall,  the  issue  of  accommodation  did  not  appear  to  be  of  major  concern. 
Students  expressed  similar  and  dissimilar  views  throughout  the  interviews  and  seemed  to 
feel  comfortable  in  doing  so.  In  some  instances,  the  students  had  prior  relationships 
(ranging  from  dating,  as  in  the  example  above,  to  working  on  class  projects  together,  to 

20  Varonis  & Gass  (1985)  call  these  “conversational  continuants”  and  they  discuss  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  these  cues.  They  may  function  as  a way  to  keep  the  conversation 
going  or  indicate  understanding  and  do  not  always  express  agreement. 
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being  classmates  in  a previous  course).  However,  in  most  situations,  students  were 
meeting  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  the  case  that  accommodation  did  not  appear  to  be  an 
issue  simply  because  most  of  the  students  had  no  prior  history  and  were  therefore  not 
jeopardizing  an  already  established  relationship.  As  in  the  case  with  other  factors  in 
research,  e.g.,  the  observer’s  paradox  mentioned  earlier  in  this  section,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  be  certain  whether  accommodation  played  an  integral  part  in  this  study  or 
not.  The  least  I can  do  is  consider  it  as  a possibility,  one  not  to  be  ruled  out,  but  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a possible  factor. 

Outside  Raters 

Twenty-five  utterances  in  the  original  corpus  were  identified  as  problematic  when 
the  professor  and  the  students  interviewed  did  not  agree  that  the  utterance  was  sarcastic. 
Two  outside  raters  were  asked  to  judge  these  utterances  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  each  of  these  utterances  was  sarcastic.  The  raters,  one  male  and  one  female,  both  had 
backgrounds  in  linguistics.  They  were  first  trained  to  identify  sarcasm  based  on  the 
definition  used  in  this  study.  Next,  they  were  provided  with  the  necessary  information 
(both  background  information  and  relevant  sociolinguistic  variables)  for  each  scenario. 
Following  this,  I orally  reproduced  each  sequence  containing  sarcasm.  Finally,  the 
raters  were  asked  to  determine  independently  if  the  utterances  in  question  were  sarcastic 
or  literal,  and  to  briefly  explain  in  writing  why  or  why  not.  After  writing  their  comments, 
they  were  free  to  discuss  them  orally.  This  procedure  was  repeated  for  each  of  the 

21  To  do  this,  I previewed  each  of  the  twenty-five  video  clips  containing  the  sequences  in 
question  immediately  before  meeting  with  the  two  raters.  I then  followed  the  original 
transcript  as  I reproduced  each  utterance,  maintaining  the  features  of  the  original 
utterance  as  closely  as  possible.  The  actual  video  segments  could  not  be  shown  to  the 
raters  because  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  permission  from  the  participants  beforehand. 
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twenty-five  utterances  and  the  entire  discussion  was  audio-recorded.  Both  of  the  raters 
indicated  that  five  of  the  utterances  were  not  sarcastic,  and  these  utterances  were  removed 
from  the  corpus.  In  three  cases  the  raters  disagreed  as  to  whether  or  not  a particular 
utterance  was  sarcastic.  When  this  occurred,  the  raters  discussed  their  ideas  and  decided 
in  all  three  instances  to  classify  the  utterance  as  sarcastic. 


Analysis 

A major  procedure  of  microethnography  is  the  detailed  analysis  of  recorded  data. 
The  analysis  followed  procedures  outlined  by  Erickson  (1982)  and  Erickson  and  Shultz 
(1981): 

Step  1 : Global  viewing:  taking  running  notes  to  index  the  tapes  and  note  transitions 
between  occasions  of  interest. 

Step  2:  Choice  of  specific  occasions  (e.g.,  class  laughter)  of  interest  for  more  detailed 
analysis.  Consultants  are  asked  to  attend  a review  session  and  give  their  emic 
views  of  the  occasion. 

Step  3:  Identify  aspects  of  organization  within  a particular  main  segment  in  the  event, 
with  specific  attention  paid  to  nonverbal  contextual  clues  (e.g.,  sarcasm). 

Step  4:  Detailed  description  of  the  actions  of  individual  participants. 

Step  5:  Construction  of  a model  showing  the  principles  of  social  organization  underlying 
the  surface  form  of  communication  behavior  interaction. 

Step  6:  Establishing  the  generalizability  of  the  structures  analyzed. 


The  videotaped  data  that  I collected  was  reviewed  from  beginning  to  end.  I took 
“field  notes”  indexed  with  the  video  time-counter  numbers  so  that  I was  easily  able  to 
revisit  the  scene  later.  I repeated  this  step  several  times  for  the  fifty  tapes  that  I had 
collected.  I then  selected  all  of  the  sequences  that  were  determined  to  contain  sarcasm. 
After  this  rough  process,  I narrowed  down  the  choice  of  the  segments  and  made  an 
accurate  detailed  transcription  for  analysis.  Categories  and  hypotheses  emerged  from  an 
analysis  of  the  data.  I focused  on  a descriptive  analysis  of  the  functional  characteristics 
of  sarcasm  as  they  are  played  out  in  classroom  discourse.  The  function  of  each  utterance 
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was  determined  based  on  the  role  it  played  in  moving  the  interaction  along  and/or  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  hearer. 

The  principal  tool  for  ethnographic  studies  is  the  researcher  herself.  Although  the 
goal  of  this  type  of  study  is  not  to  test  preset  hypotheses  in  a controlled  experimental 
setting  nor  to  generalize  the  results  based  on  statistical  data,  the  generalizability  of  the 
findings  from  the  data  may  always  be  questioned.  Regarding  this  issue,  Erickson  (1990b 
[1986])  distinguishes  statistical  generalization  and  logical  generalization,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  reader’s  judgment  in  constructing  the  meaning  out  of  the  data  as 
follows: 

The  responsibility  for  judgment  about  logical  generalization 
resides  with  the  reader  rather  than  with  the  researcher.  The 
reader  must  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  determine 
the  ways  in  which  the  case  fits  the  circumstances  of  the  reader’s 
own  situation.  (Erickson  1990b:  174) 

The  information  which  is  on  the  screen  cannot  portray  the  larger  social  context  in 
which  the  event  takes  place.  In  this  regard,  microethnography  is  “not  an  alternative  to 
more  general  ethnography  but  a complement  to  it”  (Erickson  1988:1).  Disciplined 
subjectivity  is  called  for  because  the  entire  process  of  analysis,  including  the  initial 
decisions  of  what  to  record  and  how  to  record,  and  the  later  transcription  decisions  (cf. 
Ochs  1979),  cannot  be  entirely  neutral  in  that  they  depend  on  the  researcher’s  knowledge 
and  perception.  The  linguistic  and  sociocultural  knowledge  or  assumptions  that  an 
analyst  can  bring  into  the  context  delimit  the  possible  meanings  of  the  scene.  For  these 
reasons,  rather  than  relying  solely  on  my  own  intuitions,  I used  the  interview  data 
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collected  from  the  forty-four  students  and  eight  professors  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
findings  of  this  study. 

Shared  background  information  is  also  crucial  in  the  interpretation  of  sarcasm. 
This  information  can  be  personal  or  cultural.  A close  analysis  of  the  corpus  yields 
information  on  syntactic  and  semantic  factors  present. 

After  analyzing  the  videotape  recordings,  I then  turned  to  the  interview  data.  I did 
complete  transcriptions  of  all  the  audio  recordings  in  this  study.  Once  the  transcription 
work  was  complete,  I reviewed  the  transcripts  repeatedly  looking  for  analogous  instances 
of  phenomena  of  interest  (e.g.,  students’  reactions  to  sarcasm).  These  instances  were 
highlighted  and  circled  in  colored  ink  and  later  coded  and  entered  onto  the  computer.  It 
is  here  that  the  skills  that  all  humans  possess  (Hymes  1982),  such  as  comparison,  contrast 
and  reflection  came  into  play.  Hymes  claims  that  in  order  to  get  through  life,  we  all  need 
to  do  interpretive  fieldwork.  My  goal  in  this  study  is  to  make  use  of  ordinary  skills  of 
observation  and  reflection  in  especially  systematic  and  deliberate  ways.  I hope  to 
ultimately  provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  classroom  professor  in  making  the  familiar 
strange,  and  interesting. 

I continually  searched  for  patterns  of  generalization  within  the  case  at  hand  (e.g., 
the  uses  and  functions  of  sarcasm  within  classroom  discourse)  rather  than  for 
generalizations  from  one  case  or  setting  to  another.  The  strongest  assertions  to  come 
from  this  study  are  those  that  can  be  validated  through  triangulation,  that  is,  the 
agreement  between  the  microethnographic  analysis,  and  the  interviews  with  the  students 
and  the  professors.  As  mentioned  above,  the  use  of  these  consultants,  rather  than  relying 
on  my  intuitions  alone,  add  strength  to  the  findings. 
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In  conclusion,  this  study  uses  several  methods  of  data  collection  and  analyses  to 
allow  a systematic  description  of  sarcasm  as  it  occurs  in  the  classroom.  It  includes  a 
microethnographic  approach,  viewing  sessions,  and  ethnographic  interviewing.  These 
qualitative  analyses  procedures  supplement  each  other  in  order  to  better  describe  the 
phenomena  of  the  functions  and  uses  of  sarcasm  in  classroom  discourse  in  at  least  one 
institution  of  higher  education. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  USES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
SARCASM  IN  CLASSROOM  DISCOURSE 

Perhaps  no  other  form  of  human  communication  does  so  much 
with  such  speed  and  economy. 

Muecke,  The  Compass  of  Irony 

This  chapter  is  a detailed  description  of  the  uses  and  functions  of  sarcasm  and  the 
effects  of  this  speech  behavior  on  students  within  classroom  discourse.  Scholars  have 
rarely  noted  the  positive  side  of  sarcasm;  however,  the  present  study  highlights  the 
myriad  uses  of  sarcasm  (positive,  negative  and  neutral)  as  they  occurred  in  the  classroom. 
In  the  analysis  I discuss  the  results  in  terms  of  the  users  and  targets  of  sarcasm,  the 
functions  of  sarcasm,  students’  reactions  to  sarcasm,  the  topics  that  trigger  sarcasm,  the 
timing  of  sarcastic  utterances  within  the  classroom,  and  the  responses  to  the  use  of 
sarcasm. 

Users  and  Targets  of  Sarcasm 

This  section  describes  who  uses  sarcasm  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  the  targets  of 
the  sarcasm.  The  section  is  divided  into  two  parts:  first  I discuss  the  professors’22  uses  of 
sarcasm  and  the  targets  of  these  utterances.  In  the  second  part,  I discuss  the  rare 
occasions  when  students23  used  sarcasm  and  the  targets  of  these  utterances. 


22  The  professors  are  coded  according  to  Table  1.1  found  in  Chapter  3.  The  first  letter  of 
the  code  denotes  the  sex  of  the  participant  (F=female;  M=male). 

23  The  students  were  assigned  arbitrary  numbers  as  they  were  interviewed.  See  Appendix 
C. 
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Professors’  Use  of  Sarcasm  and  Their  Targets 

Out  of  48  hours  of  recorded  classroom  teaching,  a total  of  1 14  sarcastic  utterances 
were  identified.  These  utterances  were  distributed  between  the  female  and  male 
professors  (see  Table  4.1  and  Figure  4.124).  The  overall  low  number  of  sarcastic 
utterances  in  this  study  is  not  surprising  given  that  the  setting  is  the  classroom,  where  the 
typical  teacher-student  relationship  is  one  best  characterized  by  social  distance.  The  use 
of  sarcasm  tends  to  increase  as  interlocutor  relationships  become  closer  (Kruez  1996). 

Male  professors  in  this  study  produced  65  utterances  (57%),  while  female 
professors  produced  a total  of  49  sarcastic  utterances  (43%).  At  least  one  utterance  was 
classified  as  sarcastic  in  each  observed  class.  The  largest  number  of  sarcastic  remarks 
found  in  one  class  period  was  nine.  The  average  number  of  sarcastic  utterances  per  class 
period  totaled  3.2. 

The  sarcastic  remarks  were  aimed  as  follows  (see  Table  4.2  and  Figure  4.2):  36 
were  delivered  with  the  class  as  a whole  intended  as  the  recipient;  37  were  delivered  with 
a single  individual  student  as  the  target  (27  male  and  10  female  targets25);  21  were  aimed 
toward  a common  belief;  7 were  aimed  at  a third  party  not  present;  6 utterances  were  self- 
directed;  4 utterances  were  directed  toward  a group  within  the  class;  and  3 were  aimed  at 
an  inanimate  object  (e.g.,  the  overhead  projector  or  the  computer). 


24  All  figures  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

25  Male  to  male=21;  male  to  female=8;  female  to  male=6;  female  to  female=2. 
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Table  4.1  Total  Uses  of  Sarcasm  by  Individual 


ID 

Total 

FA 

15 

FB 

20 

FC 

5 

FE 

9 

Total -F 

49 

MD 

12 

MF 

12 

MG 

29 

MH 

12 

Total-M 

65 

Total 

114 

Table  4.2  Targets  of  Sarcasm  (Overall  Distribution) 


ID 

Class 

Female 

student 

Male 

student 

Self 

Group 

of 

students 

3rd  party 
not 

present 

Common 

Belief 

Inanimate 

object 

Total 

FA 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

15 

FB 

6 

0 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

20 

FC 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

FE 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Total-F 

21 

2 

6 

4 

3 

4 

8 

1 

49 

MD 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

MF 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

12 

MG 

3 

3 

18 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

29 

MH 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

12 

Total-M 

15 

8 

21 

2 

1 

3 

13 

2 

65 

Total 

36 

10 

27 

6 

4 

7 

21 

3 

114 
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Students’  Use  of  Sarcasm  and  Their  Targets 

Student  use  of  sarcasm  within  the  classroom  was  minimal.  In  fact,  there  were 
only  two  instances  of  sarcasm  by  students.  This  is  not  surprising  given  that  most  of  the 
courses  taped  were  teacher-fronted.  Students  were  simply  not  allowed  the  same  amount 
of  talk  time  within  such  classes.  This  is,  of  course,  typical  of  classroom  discourse. 

One  example  was  a remark  made  to  a peer  as  the  peer  was  presenting.  Both 
students  involved  were  female.  One  of  the  students  in  the  audience  looked  at  the 
presenter’s  overhead  transparency  and  declared,  “I  like  the  way  you  spelled 
‘manipulation.’”  The  presenter  had  indeed  misspelled  the  word  and  the  student  in  the 
audience  was  playfully  evaluating  the  presenter’s  inability  to  spell  correctly.  The 
comment  was  delivered  in  a joking  tone  so  that  the  class,  the  male  professor  and  the 
student  presenting  were  able  to  laugh  at  the  situation.  This  example  of  sarcasm  seemed 
to  lighten  the  atmosphere  and  to  relax  the  presenter.  As  the  focus  of  the  comment  was  on 
her  spelling,  she  was  able  to  smoothly  begin  the  presentation  of  her  study  without  feeling 
tense  or  nervous. 

The  other  exchange  occurred  between  Professor  FB  and  a male  student.  This  was 
the  sole  sarcastic  utterance  by  a student  aimed  towards  a professor,  and  it  was  clearly 
perceived  as  negative.  The  professor  and  student  had  been  discussing  the  fact  that  the 
student’s  name  had  changed  since  the  previous  semester  (he  was  now  going  by  a more 
‘sophisticated’  first  name,  no  longer  a nickname).  The  professor  was  belaboring  the  issue 
and  the  student  finally  said  to  her,  in  a very  biting  manner,  “thanks”  in  an  effort  get  her  to 
stop  talking  about  his  name  change  and  to  move  onto  another  topic.  The  professor,  fully 

26  Due  to  the  low  number  of  student  uses  of  sarcasm,  these  instances  are  not  included  in 
the  total  number  of  sarcastic  utterances  (114)  of  this  study. 
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aware  of  the  tone  and  the  intent  of  the  comment,  replied,  “you’re  welcome.”  Her 
response  was  also  delivered  in  a very  harsh  manner.  A male  student  (#17)  interviewed 
about  this  particular  scene  indicated  that  the  professor  was  probably  “playing  off  his 
humor”  and  that  the  student  was  a soft-spoken  individual  and  he  probably  just  wanted  her 
to  move  on.  The  professor  herself  had  much  more  to  say  about  the  interaction  in  the 
playback  session.  Before  the  audio  portion  of  the  tape  even  played,  she  commented 
about  his  physical  position  in  the  classroom  by  saying,  “See  look,  he’s  in  his  little  spot 
again.  In  the  comer,  away  from  everybody  else.”  She  then  admitted  to  giving  him  “a  bit 
of  a hard  time.”  The  professor  did  downplay  the  exchange,  however,  by  adding  “he  was 
obviously  being  funny  so  I was  just  being  funny  back  at  him.”  To  me,  a non-participant 
observer  in  the  class,  the  moment  felt  extremely  awkward  and  tense.  The  fact  that  both 
the  professor  and  the  student  interviewed  regarded  this  situation  as  humorous  or  ‘being 
funny’  clearly  shows  that  this  exchange  was  not  harmful  to  those  immediately  involved. 
This  was  the  last  taping  of  the  semester,  where  the  classroom  rapport  had  already  been 
established. 


The  Functions/Uses  of  Sarcasm  within  the  Classroom 
Sarcasm  can  be  vague.  It  has  a number  of  uses  and  functions  that  other 
communicative  acts  do  not  have.  In  this  respect,  sarcasm  can  be  seen  as  a 
communicative  polysemy  entailing  a breadth  of  different  functions  as  well  as  attitudes 
ranging  from  negative  to  neutral  to  positive.  It  is  therefore  complex  to  state  rules  of  the 
use  of  sarcasm  since  “one  runs  the  risk  of  generalizing  too  much  or  creating  too  limited  a 
scope  for  the  concept”  (Myers-Roy  1981:87). 
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The  micro-ethnographic  approach  of  this  study  enabled  me  to  observe  the 
reactions  of  the  students  as  each  sarcastic  utterance  was  performed.  In  a large  majority  of 
the  cases  (75  of  the  1 14  utterances,  or  66%),  the  sarcastic  comment  delivered  in  the 
classroom  was  deemed  appropriate  after  triangulating  the  data.  In  other  words,  taking  my 
own  “outsider”  view  of  the  instance  of  sarcasm,  I cross-checked  these  perceptions  with 
the  views  of  the  teachers  and  the  students  in  playback  sessions  during  ethnographic 
interviews.  In  so  doing,  I was  able  to  check  each  reaction  against  the  others.  The 
sarcastic  comments  that  were  deemed  appropriate  in  classroom  discourse  were  delivered 
in  a humorous  tone  and  directed  at  either  an  inanimate  object  or  the  professors 
themselves. 

Sarcasm  as  a speech  behavior  by  professors  usually  elicits  strong  emotions  among 
students.  Within  the  classroom,  I found  that  sarcasm  can  have  positive,  negative  and  on 
rare  occasions,  neutral  effects.  The  positive  uses  clearly  outnumbered  the  negative  in  this 
study.  These  findings  differ  from  Jorgensen’s  1996  study  in  which  she  determined  that 
everyday  uses  of  sarcasm  served  to  complain  to  or  to  criticize  the  hearer. 

Positive  Uses 

The  most  frequent  positive  use  of  sarcasm  from  this  data  was  for 
humorous  intent.  These  instances  functioned  to  build  classroom  rapport  by  lightening  the 
atmosphere  of  the  class  (e.g.,  deflecting  some  type  of  uncomfortable  situation)  and 
sparking  interest  in  the  subject  matter.  Sarcasm  also  served  to  lessen  the  gap  between 
teacher  and  student  in  cases  of  self-denigrating  sarcasm,  for  example.  Sarcasm  was  also 
used  positively  when  professors  were  trying  to  make  a point,  to  push  students,  to  react  to 
minor  irritations,  and  in  one  case,  as  an  indirect  reprimand  (see  Table  4.3  and  Figure  4.3). 
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Building  rapport  in  the  classroom  is  typically  considered  a worthwhile  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  professor.  The  amount  of  effort  that  is  put  forth  will  not  only  benefit 
the  professor  in  terms  of  improving  course  evaluations  and  decreasing  the  number  of 
problem  students,  but  it  is  also  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  that  the  class  functions 
smoothly.  This  section  illustrates  how  the  use  of  sarcasm  can  indeed  build  rapport  in  the 
classroom.  In  many  cases  in  the  present  study,  professors  chose  to  share  with  the  class  a 
commonly  held  belief  in  which  they  had  concluded  that  they  shared  the  same  opinion  as 
their  students.  For  example. 


Table  4.3  Positive  Functions  of  Sarcasm 


ID 

Build  rapport 

Lighten  Lessen 

atmosphere  gap 

Make 
a point 

Spark 

interest 

Push 

students 

React  to 
minor 
irritations 

Indirect 

reprimand 

Total 

FA 

4 

2 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

FB 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

FC 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

FE 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Total-F 

15 

7 

12 

4 

1 

1 

1 

41 

MD 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

MF 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

MG 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

MH 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Total-M 

11 

2 

15 

2 

2 

1 

0 

33 

Total 

26 

9 

27 

6 

3 

2 

1 
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in  discussing  the  idea  of  breast-feeding  in  a course  on  families  in  the  1950s,  Professor  FB 
said  to  her  class,  “My  God.  Don’t  use  that  breast.  Don’t  do  that.”  She  was  referring  to 
the  belief  that,  a generation  ago,  baby  formula  was  seen  as  scientifically  better  than 
breast-feeding.  Hoping  that  her  students  felt  the  same  way  that  she  did,  namely  that 
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breast-feeding  is  now  a more  accepted  practice  and  that  women  should  breastfeed  their 
babies,  she  expressed  her  views  in  a sarcastic  manner  with  the  goal  of  establishing  a 
common  bond  with  her  students.  The  students  interviewed  (#1 1 and  #12)  felt  that  this 
was  a good  choice  in  topic  as  the  professor  was  a new  mother  herself  and  it  not  only  “got 
the  point  across  how  she  felt”  (#11),  but  was  also  successful  in  relaxing  the  students 
about  a potentially  uncomfortable  topic. 

On  the  use  of  humorous  sarcasm,  one  student  (#31)  mentioned,  “[the  use  of 
sarcastic  humor]  is  much  more  interesting.  You’re  going  to  feel — not  closer  to  the 
professor,  but  more  on  his  wave  length.”  Students  appear  to  appreciate  the  attempts  that 
faculty  make  in  establishing  some  sense  of  rapport  in  the  classroom. 

A comment  made  by  Professor  MD  to  a student  when  the  student  did  not  bring  in 
a transparency  for  a presentation  illustrates  an  attempt  to  lighten  the  atmosphere  (see 
Table  4.4  and  Figure  4.4  for  the  distribution  of  targets  of  positive  sarcasm).  When  the 
student  said  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a transparency  (as  an  excuse),  the  professor’s 
reply  was  to  ask  him  to  write  it  all  on  the  chalkboard.  The  professor  then  said,  “Did  you 
calculate  in  the  cost  per  data  point  of  the  chalk?”  This  comment  illustrates  sarcasm’s 
“edge,”  that  is,  the  notion  that  sarcasm  “always  has  an  edge;  it  sometimes  has  a “sting” 
(Hutcheon  1995:15).  Although  there  is  a sting  to  this  comment,  as  the  professor  was 
pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  student,  the  entire  class  showed  an  appreciation 
of  the  humorous  intent  of  the  remark  by  their  robust  laughter.  While  the  student  who  was 
the  focus  did  not  reply,  it  was  clear  from  the  videotaped  interaction  that  he  felt 
comfortable  proceeding  with  the  presentation.  Indeed,  the  professor’s  comment  served  to 


relieve  some  tension. 
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Table  4.4  Targets  of  Positive  Sarcasm 


ID 

Class 

Female 

student 

Male 

student 

Self 

Group 

of 

students 

3rd  party 
not 

present 

Common 

Belief 

Inanimate 

object 

Total 

FA 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

15 

FB 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

12 

FC 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

FE 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Total-F 

20 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

1 

41 

MD 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

9 

MF 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

12 

MG 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

MH 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

Total-M 

9 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

12 

2 

33 

Total 

29 

6 

3 

5 

2 

6 

20 

3 
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The  next  example  also  illustrates  a situation  where  the  professor  used  sarcasm  in 
order  to  deflect  some  type  of  uncomfortable  situation  for  the  student.  This  comment  was 
uttered  by  Professor  MD  to  the  class  as  a student  had  just  finished  presenting  for  the  first 
time  in  his  class.  The  student  was  eager  to  sit  down,  but  he  wanted  her  to  remain  at  the 
front  of  the  class  and  answer  questions  (X  refers  to  the  student  presenting). 

“Ok,  class,  ask  away.  X is  dying  to  entertain  you.” 

The  student  interviewed  (#36)  concerning  this  situation  reported  that  the  professor 
was  “jokingly  harassing  her,  like,  ‘ask  her  questions  and  make  her  sweat  a little.’”  This 
student  also  reported  that  he  laughed  when  this  exchange  was  taking  place,  showing  that 
a serious  matter  such  as  making  a classroom  presentation  can  be  handled  in  a tongue-in- 
cheek  manner.  It  was  apparent  from  the  videotape  that  the  presenter  herself  felt  much 
more  comfortable  beginning  the  question  and  answer  period  after  the  professor  uttered 
his  comment:  the  redness  in  her  face  began  to  abate  and  her  body  was  much  less  tense. 
This  situation  also  illustrates  the  notion  that  humorous  sarcasm  can  be  completely 
serious.  The  professor  was  in  fact  encouraging  the  students  to  ask  her  questions,  and  he 
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did  want  her  to  ‘sweat  a little’  so  that  she  would  be  able  to  learn  from  the  experience  and 
be  better  able  to  handle  the  situation  when  presenting  her  work  outside  of  the  classroom 
setting.  The  professor  in  this  course  commented  that  the  student  was  “scared  stiff’  and 
that  he  was  “just  being  facetious.”  The  word  ‘just’  in  his  comment  implies  that  he  did  not 
intend  harm  to  the  student  and  that  he  was  indeed  teasing  her.  He  realized  that  the 
student  did  not  want  anyone  to  ask  her  any  questions.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  class  also  realized  the  presenter’s  desire  not  to 
be  asked  questions.  The  students  knew  that  they  would  be  presenting  themselves  soon 
and  that  they  were  all  nervous  about  being  challenged  by  their  classmates.  Hence, 
although  the  professor  was  indeed  encouraging  questions  from  the  audience,  he  was  fully 
aware  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  encourage  a lively  dialogue. 

The  sarcasm  found  in  this  corpus  also  served  to  ‘make  a point.’  Most  of  these 
cases  resulted  in  positive  reactions  from  the  students  (only  two  were  classified  as  not 
being  positive;  one  negative  and  one  neutral).  Professors  used  sarcasm  with  this  purpose 
on  27  occasions.  For  example:  Professor  MD’s  class  was  discussing  abnormal  human 
behaviors,  and  the  professor  had  just  asked  a question.  A student  had  provided  ‘lip 
licking’  as  an  answer,  but  was  not  correct.  The  professor  responded  to  the  student  by 
repeating  his  statement,  and  adding  to  it  slightly  by  saying,  “hey,  that  was  good  lip 
licking  there.”  Repeating  the  wrong  answer,  using  a sarcastic  tone,  was  this  professor’s 
way  of  making  it  clear  to  the  class  that  the  student  had  not  provided  the  answer  that  he 
was  looking  for,  and  that  others  were  still  invited  to  attempt  to  answer  the  professor’s 
question.  Student  #36,  who  was  actually  the  target  of  the  comment,  confirmed  that 
Professor  MD  had  been  successful  at  making  his  point  when,  without  prompting,  he 
offered  the  following  about  this  particular  utterance,  “It’s  just  to  prove  his — make  his 
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point.  To  put  it  in  such  a way  that  we  can  understand  it — in  the  context  of  the  social 
setting.”  Even  though  the  student  interviewed  was  in  fact  the  target  of  the  comment,  he 
did  not  respond  negatively  to  the  use  of  this  speech  behavior.  When  directly  asked  about 
how  he  felt,  he  responded,  “I  don’t  know.  It  didn’t  hurt.  It  kind  of  relieved — instead  of 
him  saying,  ‘That  was  a stupid  comment.’”  In  this  case,  a more  literal  statement  may 
have  been  too  direct  and  interpreted  as  more  hurtful  for  this  particular  student. 

The  data  in  the  present  study  also  shows  that  when  sarcasm  was  used  humorously, 
it  had  the  effect  of  sparking  students’  interests  in  the  subject  matter.  Students  commented 
that  the  use  of  sarcasm  was  used  to  “catch  our  attention”  (#31)  and  “making  it  [the  point] 
stand  out  in  your  mind”  (#42).  The  following  is  an  example  of  a professor  using  sarcasm 
to  spark  student  interest:  Professor  FE  was  discussing  rape  and  male  paternalism.  She 
had  just  said,  “Don’t  go  outside  at  night  because  the  rapist  will  get  you.”  One  of  the 
female  students  (#43)  inferred  from  this  comment  the  intended  meaning  of  the  utterance: 
“I  don’t  think  that  women  need  to  be  protected  at  night.”  In  this  sense  the  sheer  absurdity 
of  the  remark,  which  is  in  apparent  direct  contrast  to  the  actual  belief  of  the  professor, 
forces  the  comment  to  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  Student  #43  continued  this 
notion  in  a lengthy  narrative: 
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It’s  just  the  way  she  says  it.  It  just  makes  it  sound  so  ridiculous. 

Just  these  things  we  take  for  granted.  And  ‘Ahh,  women  shouldn’t 
be  outside  at  night  [said  sarcastically]’  and  she  goes  on  to  talk  about 
how  we  need  to  change  the  discourse  in  order  to  change  things  like 
that.  Just  at  first  when  she  says  it,  like  when  she  says  it,  she  lets  you 
know  in  this  way  that  she  thinks  it’s  absurd  and  we  should  talk  about 
this.  It’s  like  she’s  subtly  implanting  the  things  in  your  head.  But  she 
doesn’t  even,  not  that  she’s  planning  to  do  it,  but  it’s  like  she’s  not  going 
to  come  out  and  say,  ‘You  know,  I wanted  to  talk  to  you  today  about  how 
women  should  feel  comfortable  at  night  and  you  should  be  able  to  walk 
alone  to  your  car’  or  something  like  that,  and  then  outline  why.  She’s 
going  to  make  it  in  a way  that  makes  it  SEEM  absurd  and  then  start  to  talk 
about  it. 

The  above  student  indicated  that  this  style  “worked  very  well.”  Another  female 
student  (#44)  informed  me  that  it  “sparks  your  interest.  It’s  stupid.  It’s  like,  if  you 
thought  like  that,  that’s  wrong.”  These  student  insights  suggest  that  by  making  a claim 
that  is  contrary  to  what  they  believe,  these  comments  stand  out  in  students’  minds  and 
while  tapping  into  their  curiosity,  spark  their  interests  in  the  course  material. 

These  utterances  that  function  to  spark  students’  interests  may  also  serve  to  bring 
students  back  into  the  lecture  during  moments  when  their  minds  are  wandering.  For 
example,  when  Professor  FB  uttered  the  statement,  “My  God.  Don’t  use  that  breast. 

Don’t  do  that”  to  show  the  class  that  she  actually  approved  of  breastfeeding,  one  male 
student  (#12)  remarked,  "...  cuz  if  you  listen  before  she’s  talking  about,  [in  a monotone 
voice]  ‘And  this  happened  and  this  happened  and  this  happened  and  this  happened — 
BLAH!’  And  you’re  like,  ‘Ok,  I’m  back  now — how  are  you?”’  The  absurdity  of  the 
professor’s  statement  (i.e.,  exactly  the  opposite  of  her  true  belief)  drew  the  student  back 
into  the  content  of  the  lecture. 

Humorous  sarcasm  may  have  additional  benefits  as  well.  Demorest,  Silberstein, 
Gardner  and  Winner  (1983)  claim  that  when  sarcasm  is  flagged  as  humorous,  students  are 
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more  likely  to  recall  the  utterance.  If  this  is  true,  it  could  have  a serious  effect  on  the 
delivery  of  a lecture  or  on  the  communicative  style  of  classroom  teachers. 

One  male  student  (#12)  made  reference  to  this  by  saying  that  Professor  FB  was  “trying  to 
get  it  to  stick  in  our  heads”  after  looking  at  a particular  scene  that  included  a sarcastic 
comment.  Later  in  the  interview  this  same  student  shared,  “I  don’t  remember  any  of  that 
[information  from  a monotone  lecture].  It  [the  use  of  sarcasm]  helps  you  remember 
things,  and  focus  and  pay  attention.  Sometimes  when  the  professor  says  something  like 
that  [sarcasm].  I’ll  put  it  in  [my  notes]  ‘cuz  I think  it’s  amusing.  And  you  know,  later,  if 
I’m  looking  at  my  notes.  I’ll  think  it’s  amusing  again  and  maybe  it  will  help  me 
remember  something  else  or  break  up  the  monotony  of  me  studying  my  notes.” 

The  use  of  sarcasm  was  often  contrasted  with  a monotonous  delivery  of  a lecture. 
In  doing  so,  one  male  student  (#31)  shared  that  “It  [sarcasm]  keeps  your  attention  and 
also  because  of  that  it  makes  it  easier  to  recall  during  test  time.”  The  student  said:  “I 
think  a lot  of  humor  increases  retention. . .1  would  want  to  use  humor  [if  he  were 
teaching]  to  increase  retention,  make  people  want  to  come  to  class  and  make  them  be 
motivated  to  want  to  do  well  for  me.” 

Students  appreciate  when  teachers  show  themselves  as  human.  Self-denigrating 
humorous  sarcasm  can  create  this  effect.  One  example  derives  from  a situation  in  which 
Professor  FC  was  about  to  show  a transparency,  but  could  not  get  the  overhead  projector 
to  work.  Upon  discovering  that  it  was  not  plugged  in,  she  said,  “well,  that  would  help  a 
little.”  Clearly,  such  comments  are  widely  heard  and  serve  to  humanize  the  professor.  A 
student  (#21)  commented  on  the  professor’s  use  of  self-deni grating  sarcastic  remarks:  “If 
you  make  fun  of  yourself,  it’s  an  easier  response  than  having  the  kids  go,  ‘oh... she’s  an 
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idiot’  or  whatever.”  Professors  are  therefore  able  to  maintain  control  of  the  situation  and 
avoid  the  helplessness  that  we  all  feel  when  someone  is  making  fun  of  us. 

These  types  of  self-denigrating  sarcastic  utterances  also  serve  to  lessen  the  gap 
between  teacher  and  student.  To  further  illustrate  this  point,  another  female  student  (#11) 
mimicked  her  professor  by  saying,  “Tm  not  this  completely  supreme  higher  being  or 
anything’”  to  show  that  by  using  sarcasm,  especially  in  a humorous  manner,  the  professor 
places  the  student  closer  to  the  professor’s  level.  This  seems  to  encourage  students  and 
make  them  feel  more  comfortable  in  the  classroom. 

Using  sarcasm  in  the  classroom  also  functioned  to  commiserate  with  the  students 
about  the  grueling  circumstances  of  academia.  A comment  such  as  “I  know  you  all  had  a 
fantastic  weekend  since  you  were  busy  studying  for  the  midterm,”  said  in  a joking  tone, 
is  a clear  example  of  this  use  of  sarcasm. 

Sarcasm  was  also  used  positively  when  employed  in  expressing  indirect 
reprimands.  While  this  latter  function  seems  counterintuitive,  an  example  should  serve  to 
clarify.  Professor  FC  was  putting  transparencies  on  the  overhead  during  a class  lecture. 
She  had  just  changed  transparencies  when  a frustrated  student  asked  if  the  professor 
could  leave  the  last  one  on  the  overhead  a little  longer.  The  professor  had  been  reviewing 
the  material  from  the  previous  class  so  she  had  gone  over  the  material  on  the 
transparency  quickly.  The  professor  reacted  to  the  student’s  request  by  saying  to  her, 
“Start  writing  fast”  in  a joking  tone.  In  the  follow  up  interview,  the  teacher  said  that  she 
intended  to  leave  up  the  transparency  for  the  student  to  copy  the  information  into  her 
notes  (although  she  in  fact  removed  the  transparency  as  she  made  the  remark),  but  that 
she  was  upset  at  having  to  waste  class  time  for  this  student,  who  had  been  absent  the 
period  before.  The  professor  stated  in  the  interview  that,  “I  was  chiding  them,  but  yet 
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I’m  doing  it  in  kind  of  a laughable  way  cuz  I don’t  want  to  humiliate  them.”  This  use  of 
an  indirect  reprimand,  in  the  form  of  sarcasm,  can  serve  as  a face-saving  strategy. 
Sarcasm  often  serves  to  soften  the  recipient’s  negative  feeling  toward  the  speaker  or  the 
situation.  This  kind  of  use  of  sarcasm  serves  to  make  the  professor  seem  fairer  and  more 
concerned  for  the  students.  On  the  other  hand,  a more  direct/literal  comment  (e.g.,  “you 
missed  the  previous  class  so  I shouldn’t  give  you  more  time  to  copy  the  lecture  notes”) 
might  give  the  appearance  of  rudeness  or  thoughtlessness  and  perhaps  be  seen  as  a lack 
of  concern  for  the  students’  success  in  the  classroom.  As  Colston  (1997:42)  suggests,  “A 
person  is  probably  more  likely  to  accept  and  act  on  an  appropriate  level  of  criticism  if  it 
is  delivered  in  as  inoffensive  a means  as  possible.”  Utilizing  indirectness  in  the  form  of 
sarcasm  in  this  situation  allows  the  professor  to  appear  inoffensive.  This  indirectness 
also  allows  the  professor  to  control  others’  behaviors,  while  giving  the  appearance  of  not 
doing  so. 

Jorgensen’s  suggestion  (1996:629)  that  “hearers  in  real  life  frequently  do  not 
recognize  speakers’  motives”  is  apparent  in  these  situations  where  the  professor  is 
reprimanding  students.  The  student  (#22)  who  watched  the  clip  that  portrayed  the 
previous  situation  (“start  writing  fast”),  laughed  after  viewing  this  scene  and  said,  “she’s 
really  good  about  going  with  our  pace  and  answering  questions  and  things  like  that.” 
This  student  clearly  missed  the  fact  that  the  professor’s  intention  was  to  reprimand  her 
classmate  for  her  previous  absence.  While  the  instructor  was  able  to  save  face  and  did 
not  damage  the  rapport  in  the  class  with  her  use  of  sarcasm,  this  instance  highlights  a 
possible  drawback  in  using  an  indirect  speech  behavior  in  order  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
reprimand.  That  is,  if  the  students  did  not  realize  her  intentions,  then  the  instructor’s 
effort  to  change  students’  attitudes  towards  classroom  attendance  may  have  been  in  vain. 
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The  inability  of  students  to  recognize  the  intent  of  the  sarcasm  may  also  be  due  to 
other  factors.  For  example,  the  lecture  style  may  be  delivered  at  such  a fast  pace  that  the 
students  are  unable  to  recognize  the  verbal  or  nonverbal  cues  that  are  associated  with 
sarcasm.  Students  may  also  be  focused  so  closely  on  the  course  content  that  they  miss 
these  cues,  preventing  them  from  processing  the  remark  as  sarcastic  and  therefore 
missing  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  utterance.  At  the  end  of  the  interviews  that  I 
conducted  with  the  professors  (after  the  topic  of  my  research  had  been  revealed),  several 
of  them  shared  in  the  interviews  that  sarcasm  requires  a certain  amount  of 
“sophistication”  and  “mental  dexterity”  to  process,  which,  according  to  them,  most  of 
their  undergraduates  lack.  The  professors  felt  that  their  sarcasm  was  most  successful 
when  the  students  were  unable  to  detect  the  sarcastic  tone.  This  calls  into  question  the 
fact  that  if  the  sarcasm  was  not  detected,  then  the  actual  intention  of  the  utterance  may 
have  gone  undetected  as  well.  We  may  question  the  motivation  for  the  sarcasm  in  such 
cases.  That  is,  the  intended  outcome  cannot  be  realized  if  the  utterance  is  not  recognized 
as  the  speaker  had  intended  it  to  be.  We  can  assume  that  the  payoffs  (e.g.,  saving  face)  in 
using  sarcasm  outweigh  the  desire  to  make  changes  in  students’  performance.  Students 
clearly  recognize  the  discrepancy  in  this  situation  as  well.  For  example,  in  discussing 
how  the  target  of  a sarcastic  comment  may  have  reacted,  student  #14  shared,  “I  guarantee 
it  probably  flew  over  their  head.  Like  if  she  [the  professor]  was  annoyed  at  that  person, 
and  it  should  have  been  taken  that  way,  I don’t  think  it  was.  I think  the  person  was  just 
like,  ‘ha  ha.’”  It  is  clear  with  this  example  that  the  targets  of  the  sarcasm  may  be  focused 
on  the  humor  that  is  associated  with  the  utterance  and  not  on  the  professor’s  intended 


meaning. 
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From  this  corpus,  it  appears  that  sarcasm  also  tends  to  reinforce  rather  than  to 
question  established  attitudes.  In  Professor  FA’s  class,  for  example,  there  was  a group  of 
female  students  who  were  clearly  the  voice  of  the  class.  They  were  officers  in  the 
Psychology  Club  and  felt  comfortable  expressing  their  opinions  during  class  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  semester,  the  professor  and  students  were  negotiating  the  time  and  place  to 
have  a class  get  together  (with  pizza).  One  of  the  females  in  the  group  mentioned  above 
announced  that  she  and  her  friends  would  have  already  eaten  at  another  meeting  by  the 
time  that  the  class  had  arranged  to  get  together.  The  professor  replied,  “and  you  all  are 
our  axis.”  This  response  was  made  clearly  in  a teasing  manner  as  the  professor  and  the 
group  of  females  laughed  while  the  rest  of  the  class  also  chuckled  at  the  remark.  The 
professor  was  making  it  clear  that  the  class  did  not  revolve  around  this  group  of  students 
and  that  any  decisions  made  would  not  be  altered  due  to  their  particular  schedules.  Upon 
viewing  the  tape,  a male  student  from  the  class  (#4)  shared  with  me  that,  “those  three  are 
outspoken  members  of  the  class  and  so  I guess  there’s  a very  slight  truth  to  it — so  it’s  the 
over  exaggeration  of  it  all  that  was  kind  of  funny — that  any  three  people  in  the  class 
would  actually  be  the  axis  of  the  class.”  Clearly  sarcasm  has  the  ability  to  hint  at  the 
actual  truth.  This  notion  that  the  female  group  was  indeed  the  axis  reinforces  an  already 
established  attitude.  This  sequence  is  also  a good  example  of  the  way  in  which  sarcasm 
can  serve  to  reinforce  connections  (among  students  and  professors  as  well  as  students  and 
their  peers)  that  already  exist  within  the  classroom.  Amante  (1981:79)  claims  that 
“Lurking  behind  many  uses  of  sarcasm  seems  to  be  a series  of  social  norms  which  a 
speaker  feels  the  target  of  his  irony  may  have  violated:  sarcasm  is  a way  of  swiftly 
passing  judgment  on  someone  and  putting  them  in  their  place.”  The  comment,  “you  all 
are  our  axis,”  illustrates  Amante’ s view  of  sarcasm.  In  the  professor’s  follow  up 
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interview,  she  responded  with  more  sarcasm  saying  “yeah,  you  are  our  axis.  Our  world 
revolves  around  you. . .I’m  like,  plea — se.  Or  something  smart  back  like,  ‘we  can’t  order 
pizza  now  because  you  all  will  be  fed.  So  even  though  WE’LL  [the  professor  and  the  rest 
of  the  class]  be  hungry,  because  you  will  be  fed,  we  won’t  do  it.’  I’m  just  being  smart 
with  them.”  Therefore,  the  professor  is  letting  the  group  know,  in  a teasing  manner,  that 
the  class  can  function  without  them  and  in  a sense  she  is  putting  them  in  their  place, 
according  to  Amante’s  view. 

Sarcasm  also  involves  sensitive  issues  like  exclusion  and  inclusion.  This  is 
evident  here  as  the  professor  feels  close  enough  to  the  group  to  which  the  comment  is 
directed  to  use  sarcasm  with  them,  indicating  that  she,  the  professor,  feels  confident  that 
the  group  understands  her  speech  style  at  this  point  in  the  semester  and  that  the  comment 
will  therefore  not  be  perceived  as  a negative  one.  This  example  highlights  the  fact  that 
“antagonistic  discourse  structures  carry  a metamessage  of  rapport”  (Straehle,  1993:228). 

Data  from  this  study  show  three  instances  of  professors  using  sarcasm  positively 
to  push  their  students  to  perform  better.  The  males  involved  in  this  study  used  two  of 
these  three  utterances.  This  use  of  sarcasm  emerged  at  one  point  in  an  advertising  lecture 
when  one  student  asked  a question  of  Professor  MH  and  the  professor  responded,  “I’m 
not  sure.  You  guys  are  going  to  have  to  teach  me.”  The  students  felt  that  the  professor 
did  know  the  answer  and  that  he  was  ridiculing  the  students  for  not  knowing  the  answer 
themselves.  The  professor  himself  also  saw  sarcasm  in  this  comment,  as  he  felt  he  was 
being  ‘snippy’  and  not  truly  using  this  comment  as  a method  of  encouraging  critical 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  class.  The  comment  was  useful,  however,  in  pushing  the 
students  to  provide  him  with  an  answer,  as  many  students  volunteered  to  respond. 
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Finally,  another  positive  use  of  sarcasm  is  that  of  ‘reacting  to  a minor  irritation.’ 
Professor  FA  was  the  only  professor  to  use  sarcasm  in  this  manner.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  students  looked  upon  this  professor  so  favorably  at  this  point  in  the  semester,  that 
her  use  of  sarcasm  would  probably  have  been  classified  as  positive  even  if  she  had  had 
negative  intentions.  At  one  point  in  her  lecture,  a student  was  asking  the  same  question 
repeatedly,  and  although  Professor  A had  answered  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rest  of  the  class,  the  student  repeated  her  question  one  last  time  to  which  Professor  FA 
responded,  ‘yeah,  ok,  whatever’  in  a very  sarcastic  tone.  The  class  laughed  and  she  went 
on  with  the  lecture.  The  student  and  the  professor  commented  that  the  professor  used 
these  three  words  sarcastically  to  express  her  irritations  for  the  repeated  questions.  The 
professor  did  not  intend  for  her  comment  to  show  appreciation  of  the  last  question,  nor  to 
agree  with  the  student’s  line  of  thinking.  She  instead  deliberately  used  these  words  to 
keep  the  class  lecture  moving,  and  not  to  stay  too  long  on  one  small  point  within  the 
lecture. 

Negative  Uses 

Negative  functions  of  sarcasm  were  realized  in  several  ways:  ridiculing  the 
students,  scolding  the  students  in  the  form  of  an  indirect  reprimand,  pushing  the  students 
to  perform,  and  using  a sarcastic  remark  defensively.  Sarcasm  was  also  used  negatively 
when  a professor  was  reacting  to  minor  irritations  (see  Table  4.5  and  Figure  4.5).  Of  the 
more  than  55  hours  of  audio-taped  data  from  student  interviews,  all  but  three  professors 
received  positive  reactions  to  their  sarcastic  remarks.  I classified  the  sarcasm  used  by 
these  three  faculty  members  as  negative  after  conducting  the  student  interviews.  In  many 
of  the  cases,  the  sarcastic  remarks  were  humorous  and  served  to  entertain  the  class  as  a 
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whole;  however,  the  target  of  the  sarcasm  served  as  the  “butt  of  the  joke.”  In  these  cases, 
where  the  comments  were  directed  toward  an  individual  student  with  a clear  negative 
semantic  load,  the  sarcasm  was  deemed  inappropriate  in  the  triangulation  data  (see  Table 
4.6  and  Figure  4.6  for  the  distribution  of  targets  of  negative  sarcasm).  Professor  MG, 
who  used  mostly  this  type  of  sarcasm,  was  indeed  disliked  by  many  of  his  students.  At 
one  point  in  a student  interview,  the  student  (#54),  who  was  the  focus  of  the  sarcastic 
remark,  violently  tossed  his  pencil  case  and  book  at  the  TV.  The  comment  in  question 
was  a very  biting,  “And  now  that  you’ve  solved  the  great  problems  of  the  20th  century. . .” 
Clearly,  this  comment  showed  the  professor’s  negative  assessment  of  the  work  that  the 
student  had  just  done.  At  stake  here  was  the  student’s  sense  of  pride,  as  he  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  classroom  facing  his  peers. 

The  sarcastic  comments  delivered  in  this  classroom  seemed  particularly  hurtful, 
without  regard  for  the  students’  feelings  or  well-being,  and  without  interest  in  their 
learning  of  the  course  material.  At  times,  these  comments  seemed  to  serve  the  sole 
purpose  of  taunting  and  deflating  the  students.  In  the  interview  with  this  particular 
professor,  he  asserted  that  he  was  using  sarcasm  as  a means  of  entertaining  himself. 
Students’  perceptions  did  not  appear  to  be  of  concern  to  him,  as  the  following  comment 
illustrates:  “You  know,  I don’t  care  what  happens  in  there — as  long  as  I’m  having  a good 
time.” 

Sarcasm  of  this  type  can  be  extremely  entertaining  for  those  who  are  not  the 
chosen  targets  (similar  to  the  shock  value  present  in  a daytime  talk  show  in  which  the 
guests  become  enraged  and  verbally  abuse  each  other).  However,  the  use  of  such 
sarcasm  can  be  particularly  damaging  to  the  targets  when  they  are  undergraduates. 
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Table  4.5  Negative  Functions  of  Sarcasm 


ID 

Ridicule 

Indirect 

reprimand 

Push 

students 

Self 

defense 

React  to 
minor 
irritations 

Make 
a point 

Total 

FA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FB 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

FC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total-F 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

MD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MG 

16 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

22 

MH 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Total-M 

17 

1 

6 

3 

0 

1 

28 

Total 

17 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

34 

Note:  all  six  instances  of  ‘push  students’  were  cross-classified  with  ‘ridicule’ 


Table  4.6  Targets  of  Negative  Sarcasm 


ID 

Class 

Female 

Male 

Self 

Group 

3rd  party 

Common 

Inanimate 

Total 

student 

student 

of 

not 

Belief 

object 

students 

present 

FA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FB 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

FC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total-F 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

MD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MG 

1 

3 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

MH 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Total-M 

4 

4 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Total  5 4 24  1 0 0 0 0 34 
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Negative  uses  of  sarcasm  in  the  form  of  cynicism  often  served  to  discourage  these 
students.  The  ability  to  receive  sarcasm  entails  a type  of  toughness,  which  not  all 
individuals  possess.  Student  #62  indicated  that  “some  people  are  really  shaken  up”  by 
the  professor’s  use  of  sarcasm.  This  has  serious  implications  for  pedagogy. 

The  use  of  negative  sarcasm  also  appears  to  stifle  student  involvement  in  the 
class.  In  the  course  described  above,  where  most  of  the  negative  instances  of  sarcasm 
took  place,  the  professor  did  most  of  the  talking  in  the  class.  When  asked  about  this, 
student  #65  commented,  “I  always  hide,  not  wanting  to  get  picked  on.  I always  sat 
behind  that  pole.” 

Professor  MG  seemed  to  use  sarcasm  negatively  in  order  to  shame/ridicule  his 
students.  An  example  of  sarcasm  used  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  students,  which 
occurred  during  a class  presentation,  will  illustrate:  A male  student  had  unmistakably 
used  a newly  learned  word  while  giving  a presentation  in  front  of  his  peers.  The 
professor  interrupted  the  presentation,  remarking  to  the  class,  “The  boy  leam’n  some  V- 
cabulary.”  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  presentation  other 
than  to  draw  the  entire  class’s  attention  to  the  professor’s  observation  concerning  the 
student’s  newly  acquired  lexical  item.  It  appeared  that  the  professor  was  astonished  by 
the  fact  that  the  student  could  add  new  words  to  his  repertoire,  and  thus  he  felt  compelled 
to  share  his  lack  of  confidence  in  the  student’s  abilities  with  the  class.  The  student  rolled 
his  eyes  in  disbelief  after  the  comment  was  made  and  then  continued  with  the 
presentation.  The  professor  viewed  this  scene  as  light  banter,  while  a student  (#64) 
remarked  “I  have  no  idea  the  purpose.”  While  this  type  of  comment  could  have  been 
innocent  outside  of  the  classroom,  it  seemed  particularly  damaging  to  the  student. 
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Scolding  students,  a much  harsher  form  of  the  indirect  reprimand  discussed 
above,  was  also  found  in  the  form  of  sarcasm.  Professor  FB,  for  example,  used  sarcasm 
in  this  manner  in  order  to  make  changes  in  a particular  student’s  behavior.  The  students 
had  been  asked  to  make  a circle  prior  to  the  start  of  their  panel.  One  student,  however, 
insisted  on  staying  outside  the  circle,  hence  he  was  not  physically  a part  of  the  panel. 

The  professor  remarked,  “I  just  wanna  make  a circle.  It’s  not  that  hard.”  In  fact,  it  was 
not  that  difficult  to  arrange  the  desks  in  a circular  fashion,  however,  the  frustration  in 
which  the  professor  expressed  her  opinion  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  clearly  made  the 
remark  sarcastic.  The  intended  meaning  (directed  towards  the  “problem  student”)  was 
something  like,  “Come  on.  Just  make  a circle  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  panel.”  She  was 
in  fact  scolding  him  for  wanting  to  be  different  and  for  not  conforming  to  the  rules  that 
she  had  prescribed  for  creating  a circle.  The  exchange  continued  as  the  student  refused  to 
join  the  group.  The  professor  first  said  to  the  student,  “Do  you  want  to  be  an  island?”  and 
then  followed  up  with  a comment  directed  towards  the  entire  class,  in  frustration:  “If  X 
wants  to  insist  on  being  different. . .”  Asa  non-participant  observer  in  the  class,  I agreed 
with  the  professor  that  the  student  was  merely  being  unreasonable  in  not  following 
simple  instructions.  However,  a student’s  take  on  the  situation  was  insightful.  The 
student  (#16)  said,  “I  just  think  it  was  because  he  wasn’t  doing  what  she  said,  personally. 
Because  she’s  such  an  anal  person  and  because  she  is  such  a ‘right  out  of  high  school’ 
teacher.  You  know,  very  particular  and  just  how  she  wants  him  to  do.  Cuz  she  kept 
getting  mad  about  it.  I think  she  just  wanted  to  get  her  way  [laughs  nervously].  She’s  the 
authoritarian  figure  [said  in  a harsh  tone],  I think  she  should  run  the  class  more,  more 
content  oriented.”  The  student  was  frustrated  at  the  ‘wasted’  class  time  that  was  spent 
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while  the  professor  attempted  to  change  the  student’s  behavior,  which  was  ultimately  to 

no  avail.  The  professor’s  reflection  of  this  scenario  follows: 

My  gut  instinct  would  be  that  he  felt  a little  insulted  having  to 
sit  in  a circle,  you  know,  that  he  was  trying  to  make  a statement 
being  up  there  in  his  own  little  space.  I was  just  giving  him  a 
little  crap  about  it.  [laughs]  But  it’s  important.  As  you  notice, 

I’m  not  looking  at  him.  If  you  sit  there  and  plead,  then  they’re 
going  to  weight  it  too  much.  They’re  going  to  think,  ‘oh,  she 
really  wants  me  to  circle  and  I can  show  my  independence.’ 

It’s  not  about  me.  That’s  my  bottom  line.  When  I was  a new 
teacher,  I took  everything  so  personally.  If  they  screwed  up  on 
an  assignment  [pretending  to  cry]  ‘WTiy  are  you  doing  this  to 
me?  Didn’t  you  listen  to  what  I said?’  I’m  like,  it’s  not  about 
me.  It’s  about  them.  He’s  not  going  to  get  any  participation 
points  if  he’s  sitting  outside  the  circle  and  can’t  participate  in  it. 


From  this  elaborated  comment,  we  can  see  that  the  professor  is  acutely  aware  that 
the  student  is  responding  negatively  towards  her.  She  has  temporarily  lost  control  of  the 
individual  and  is  noticeably  frustrated.  The  professor  is  also  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  interaction  did  seem  to  be  about  her,  contrary  to  her  debriefing  of  the  scene. 

Another  way  in  which  sarcasm  was  used  in  the  classroom  was  to  push  the 
students  to  perform  better.  This  may  intuitively  seem  like  a positive  use  of  this  speech 
behavior  since  the  end  result  would  be  a higher  quality  of  student  performances.  The 
data  from  this  study,  however,  show  that  all  but  three  of  the  eight  utterances  that  were 
classified  as  pushing  the  students  produced  negative  reactions.  This  was  confirmed 
through  the  students’  interviews.  One  African-American  professor,  Professor  MG,  used 
sarcasm  in  this  manner  quite  frequently.  In  fact,  four  out  of  the  six  utterances  in  this 
category  were  produced  by  this  professor  alone.  Targeting  a young  African-American 
man  in  the  class,  the  professor  said,  completely  unrelated  to  the  context  of  the  class, 
“WTiat  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  graduate,  IF  you  do?”  It  was  clear  that  the  professor 
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had  been  pushing  this  particular  student  throughout  the  semester.  It  was  also  clear  that 
this  young  man  would  indeed  graduate  soon  and  that  the  professor  was  aware  of  this.  His 
comment  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  student  stayed 
on  course  and  did  actually  graduate  as  planned.  Student  #65  viewed  this  scene  and 
commented,  “That  was  my  first  and  last  class  that  I will  take  with  him.  Yeah,  he 
constantly  pokes  fun  at  X [the  target  of  the  utterance  in  question].  Maybe  he’s  trying  to 
push  X to  be  a better  student  or  a better  person  because  he  is  black.  Or  maybe  he  [the 
professor]  sees  himself  in  X.  But  comments  like  that,  I don’t  understand  why  he  would 
say  that.  He’s  one  of  those  teachers,  you  either  like  him  or  you  hate  him.”  In  the 
professor’s  interview,  he  was  adamant  that  his  use  of  sarcasm  to  push  students  was  not  ill 
intentioned.  The  immediate  discrepancy  in  this  course  between  the  students’  views  and 
the  professor’s  view  is  salient. 

Sarcasm  was  also  found  to  have  a negative  effect  on  the  students  when  the 
professors  used  it  defensively.  Professor  MH  used  sarcasm  in  this  manner  when  he  was 
attempting  to  put  the  test  answers  on  the  overhead  projector.  He  asked  the  students  if 
they  could  see  the  answers,  and  one  student  replied  “no,  no”  in  a harsh  tone.  Professor 
MH  replied,  “Well,  I’m  sorry,”  delivered  in  a sarcastic  tone.  After  viewing  this 
sequence,  the  professor  commented: 
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I was  responding  to  the  way  they  said  they  couldn’t 
see.  I was  playing  fun  of  it.  Not  that  I meant  any 
disrespect.  I said,  ‘could  you  see?’  and  somebody  said 
‘no,  no’  [in  a harsh  tone].  Like  they  were  angry.  So, 
that  when  I said,  ‘I’m  sorry’ . . .1  was  just  playing.  In  the 
sense  that,  whatever  I heard,  whether  they  intended  it  to  be 
disrespect — I was  just  playing.  I can  tell  you  that  if  they 
say  it  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner  and  it  wouldn’t  make 
any  difference  to  me.  I would  just — ‘oh,  ok’ — I’m  just 
playing.  I could  have  not  said  anything,  [laughs]  But  I’m 
just  playing. 


In  reviewing  the  videotape,  it  was  clear  that  the  professor  was  not  ‘just  playing.’ 
This  vividly  illustrates  that  although  a professor’s  intentions  may  not  be  disrespectful, 
students  often  perceive  them  in  this  manner.  It  was  unfortunate  in  this  case  that  the 
professor  chose  a negative  sarcastic  comment,  which  only  increased  the  anxiety  that  the 
students  were  feeling.  Student  #74  explained: 


He  kind  of  like — I don’t  know  if  he  was  being  sarcastic  or 
what.  I don’t  know.  He  kind  of  always  has  that  little  edge  to 
him  So,  you  really  can’t  figure  it  out.  Like  sometimes  he’ll 
say  something  hilarious  and  he’ll  say  it  in  that  tone.  Not 
meaning  towards  anybody  or  making  fun  of  anybody — he’ll 
just  say  it  in  that  tone.  And  other  times  he’ll  be  like,  ‘you 
bunch  of  dumb  asses — I’m  sorry — get  it?’  You  know,  it’s 
like  a smart-ass  way.  So,  I don’t  know. . .1  think  he  was  just 
like  frustrated  with  all  the  equipment  because  he  couldn’t 
figure  it  out.  I don’t  think  he  meant  it  towards  anybody — 
like  in  particular.  Because  he’s  always  having  problems  with 
the  equipment.  He  needs  some  technical  help. 


Sarcasm  was  classified  as  negative  in  certain  instances  when  reacting  to  minor 
irritations  as  well.  Recall  that  this  function  can  also  be  classified  as  positive,  as  was 
discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Two  negative  uses  of  sarcasm  for  this  purpose  were 
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found  throughout  this  study.  Both  of  these  instances  were  delivered  by  the  same  female 
professor,  Professor  FB.  At  one  point  in  her  lecture,  several  students  began  to  cough  at 
the  same  time,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  continue  with  her  talk.  She  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  group  of  students  and  said,  “Let’s  all  cough  together.”  In  speaking  to  the 
students,  I was  informed  that  the  professor  had  done  this  before  and  that  it  seemed  to 
show  her  dislike  for  students  making  unwanted  noise  in  her  classroom.  The  professor 
was  in  fact  illustrating  her  disapproval  for  their  noise,  even  though  it  was  involuntary 
coughing. 

In  one  situation,  a male  professor  (Professor  MG)  used  sarcasm  negatively  to 
make  a point.  This  function  had  been  realized  positively  in  twenty-seven  cases,  nearly 
equally  by  males  and  females  (fifteen  and  twelve,  respectfully),  but  was  classified  as 
negative  in  this  case.  The  professor  was  discussing  his  grading  system,  which  entailed 
two  exclamation  points  when  he  did  not  agree  with  a student’s  answer.  He  wrote  the  two 
exclamation  points  on  the  board  and  said,  “This  means  ‘no  kidding  no  kidding  to  show 
that  the  information  that  the  students  had  given  him  was  common  knowledge  and  not 
worth  writing  about  in  their  papers.  The  point  was  clearly  made  to  the  students,  although 
they  were  slightly  confused  by  this  method  of  grading.  At  any  rate,  the  professor  s 
opinion  was  obvious  and  the  students  were  aware  of  what  not  to  include  in  future  essays. 

Neutral  Uses 

Certain  sarcastic  utterances  were  classified  as  neutral  when  they  did  not  seem  to 
have  either  an  adverse  effect  or  a positive  effect  on  the  students.  Comments  concerning 
minor  irritations  fall  into  this  category,  as  well  as  instances  of  indirect  reprimand  and 
those  of  making  a point  (see  Table  4.7).  Two  male  professors  (Professors  MD  and  MH) 
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provided  the  data  for  all  four  of  the  male  uses  of  this  type  of  sarcasm,  while  only  one 
female  professor  (Professor  FB)  provided  the  data  for  both  of  the  female  uses  in  these 
categories. 


Table  4.7  Neutral  Functions  of  Sarcasm 


ID 

Indirect 

reprimand 

React  to 
minor 
irritations 

Make  a 
point 

Total 

FA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FB 

1 

1 

0 

2 

FC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total-F 

1 

1 

0 

2 

MD 

2 

1 

0 

3 

MF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MG 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MH 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total-M 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Total 

3 

2 

1 

6 

When  calling  roll  at  the  beginning  of  a class,  Professor  FB  remarked  about  a 
student  who  was  absent  who  had  asked  for  special  permission  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
class  by  saying:  “This  is  great. . .you  gotta  love  students.”  In  a follow-up  interview  with 
a male  student  from  this  class  (#14),  he  commented:  “She’s  not  surprised,  maybe,  that 
we’re  irresponsible  and  lazy.  I’m  sure  she  loves  students,  but  not  then.”  The  teacher, 
upon  viewing  this  segment,  said:  “My  policy  is  that  if  you’re  not  there,  I can  make  fun  of 
you.  I was  just  making  a joke,  you  know,  how  dare  she  not  come  when  so  many  people 
were  trying  to  get  in  the  class.”  Uses  of  sarcasm  such  as  in  this  example  were  classified 
as  neutral  in  large  part  because  the  target  of  the  sarcasm  was  not  present  in  the  classroom 
(see  Table  4.8  for  the  distribution  of  targets  of  neutral  sarcasm).  Had  the  student  been 
present,  the  utterance  would  certainly  have  had  either  a positive  or  negative  effect. 
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Table  4.8  Targets  of  Neutral  Sarcasm 


ID 

Class 

Female 

student 

Male 

student 

Self 

Group 

of 

students 

3"1  party 
not 

present 

Common 

Belief 

Inanimate 

object 

Total 

FA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FB 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

FC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total-F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

MD 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

MF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MG 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MH 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total-M 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Total 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Sarcasm  tends  to  be  a speech  behavior  that  requires  a lot  of  energy.  I came  to  this 


realization  while  taping  each  professor  throughout  the  semester.  Doing  so  enabled  me  to 
observe  on  days  when  the  professor  was  ill  or  preoccupied  by  matters  other  than 
teaching.  On  such  days  few  if  any  sarcastic  utterances  were  employed.  After  the  faculty 
interviews  were  completed,  one  of  the  participants  commented  via  e-mail  (concerning  a 
class  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  abnormally  tired)  that  “it  takes  more  energy  to  be 
sarcastic — we  are  a verbally  lazy  culture.”  This  professor  had  averaged  more  than  five 
sarcastic  utterances  per  class  and  only  one  of  his  utterances  on  this  particular  day  was 
classified  as  sarcastic. 

Some  professors  indicated  that  the  use  of  sarcasm  is  more  prevalent  among 
faculty  members  who  feel  insecure.  In  the  follow  up  interviews,  three  of  the  four  female 
professors  disclosed  that  they  were  much  more  sarcastic  when  they  were  teaching 
assistants  than  they  are  now.  They  indicated  that  as  their  jitters  in  front  of  the  classroom 
disappeared,  they  became  less  sarcastic  and  less  defensive.  They  felt  they  no  longer  had 
to  “prove”  their  ability  to  the  students.  The  following  comment  illustrates: 
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I remember  when  I was  an  undergraduate  that  the  most  formal  people 
were  the  most  new  people  and  the  most  insecure  people.  That’s  just  the 
way  it  is.  I’m  getting  a lot  of  pleasure  watching  these  tapes  right  now 
because  part  of  what  I see  is  my  own  progress  intellectually  which  reflects 
in  the  ease  I have  in  the  classroom.  There’s  no  defensiveness  or  attempt  to 
show  off  or. . .I’m  just  doing  my  stuff.  And  that  wasn’t  always  the  case.  I 
used  to  have  much  more... I was  definitely  more  aware  of  proper 
engagement  and  now  I’m  much  more  cavalier. 


Student  Reactions  to  Sarcasm 

Although  most  studies  have  investigated  sarcasm  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker,  this  study  has  triangulated  the  data  involving  the  interpretation  of  sarcasm  by  the 
hearer  as  well  as  a non-participant  third  party.  This  allowed  for  the  exploration  of  the 
various  interpretations  that  non-speakers  derived  from  the  sarcastic  comments.  It  also 
investigated  the  opinions  that  the  hearer  and  audience  had  formed  in  relation  to  the 
perceived  intentions  of  the  speaker,  specifically  in  regard  to  the  receiver  of  the  sarcastic 
comment. 

Interpreting  sarcasm  and  reacting  to  it  involves  highly  tuned  communicative 
competence  and  cultural  competence.  Students  have  certain  expectations  of  their 
professors  in  the  classroom.  Knowing  the  cultural  expectations  in  both  the  larger  speech 
community  as  well  as  a particular  undergraduate  class,  for  example,  can  be  vital  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  classroom  interaction  between  student  and  professor. 

Some  individuals  see  instances  of  sarcasm  as  humorous/positive,  while  others 
may  analyze  the  same  utterance  as  negative.  In  most  cases  in  this  study,  the  participants 
saw  sarcasm  as  a sign  of  intellectual  wit  or  as  an  elite  verbal  art  form  even  when  the 
comment  was  directed  toward  them  in  a negative  manner.  However,  recall  that  when 
students  interpreted  the  sarcasm  as  negative,  it  had  serious  consequences.  In  the  case  of 
courses  that  were  obligatory  for  students  to  take  to  satisfy  major  requirements, 
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withdrawing  from  the  class  was  not  an  option.  Student  #65  allowed  the  negative  verbal 
behavior  in  the  course  she  was  taking  to  affect  subsequent  course  choices,  saying  that, 
“This  was  my  first  and  last  class  I will  take  with  him.”  She  felt  a sense  of  frustration  and 
resentment  in  the  course  and  did  not  wish  to  subject  herself  to  this  in  further  semesters. 
However,  just  as  negative  uses  of  sarcasm  can  have  a strong  influence  on  whether  to 
register  for  a course  with  the  same  professor  again,  positive  uses  of  sarcasm  can  have  an 
equally  strong  effect.  For  example,  a student  enrolled  in  one  of  the  courses  in  which  only 
positive  sarcasm  was  used  compared  this  to  her  other  courses  and  said,  “...I  don’t  mind 
coming  to  her  class  whereas  other  classes,  I’m  like,  ‘God.  It’s  not  Wednesday  again,  is 
it?... She’s  the  first  professor  that  I have  been  disappointed  that  she  won’t  be  teaching 
another  class  next  semester.” 


Timing  of  Sarcastic  Utterances 

The  distribution  of  sarcasm  throughout  the  semester  appears  to  have  been  random 
(see  Table  4.9  and  Figure  4.7).  One  factor  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  not  all  classes  were 
recorded  during  the  last  two  tapings.  This  could  have  affected  the  outcome  of  the 
findings  on  distribution.  In  addition,  recall  that  I waited  at  least  three  weeks  before 
taping  any  given  course  in  order  to  allow  the  professor  time  to  establish  their  particular 
course  structure  as  well  as  rapport  with  their  students.  I was  present,  however,  during  the 
final  class  of  the  semester  in  most  cases. 

Professors  tended  not  to  use  sarcasm  early  in  the  semester,  prior  to  gaining  the 
students’  trust.  None  of  the  female  professors  produced  their  highest  number  of  sarcastic 
utterances  during  the  first  class  taped.  This  pattern  was  not  as  clear  with  the  male 
professors.  Professor  MG,  for  example,  produced  his  highest  number  of  sarcastic 
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Table  4.9  Number  of  Sarcastic  Utterances  per  Taping 


ED 

Taping  1 

Taping  2 

Taping  3 

Taping  4 

Taping  5 

Total 

FA 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

15 

FB 

4 

6 

4 

1 

5 

20 

FC 

1 

1 

3 

X 

X 

5 

FE 

1 

4 

1 

3 

X 

9 

Total-F 

10 

14 

14 

5 

6 

49 

MD 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

12 

MF 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

12 

MG 

9 

5 

1 

7 

7 

29 

MH 

3 

1 

3 

5 

X 

12 

Total-M 

16 

14 

8 

17 

10 

65 

Total 

26 

28 

22 

22 

16 

114 

Note:  X=  no  class  taped 


remarks  in  the  first  class  taped.  This  individual  clearly  did  not  feel  the  need  to  establish 
rapport  with  his  students  prior  to  using  sarcasm. 

For  female  professors,  the  least  number  of  sarcastic  utterances  was  found  in  the 
very  first  taping  for  two  professors  (FC  and  FE).  This  was  also  the  case  with  one  male 
professor  (MD).  Again,  this  may  show  that  professors  are  more  consciously  aware  of 
their  verbal  behavior  in  the  classroom  before  relationships  have  been  negotiated  and  the 
class  structure  has  been  established.  They  may  be  less  likely  earlier  in  the  semester  to 
employ  behaviors,  like  sarcasm,  that  are  prone  to  misinterpretation. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  use  of  sarcasm  throughout  the  semester,  I thought 
that  it  was  important  to  look  at  the  distribution  of  sarcastic  utterances  within  each 
particular  class  period.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  class  time  was  divided  into  three 
different  phases  in  order  to  analyze  the  use  of  sarcasm  in  each  one.  Phase  I corresponds 
to  the  warm  up/administrative  portion  of  the  class;  Phase  II  consists  of  the  body  of  the 
class;  and  Phase  in  is  the  wrap  up/wind  down  time. 
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From  Table  4.10  and  Figure  4.8,  we  can  see  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
sarcastic  remarks  was  found  throughout  Phase  n.  This  is  not  surprising,  given  that 
neither  Phase  I nor  Phase  III  take  up  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  each  class  period, 
whereas  Phase  II  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  class  period.  Due  to  this  difference  in 
length,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  compare  Phase  II  with  Phases  I and  III.  However,  a 
comparison  between  Phases  I and  HI  is  appropriate.  There  was  a difference  in  the 
frequency  of  the  use  of  sarcasm  between  Phases  I and  HI.  Female  professors  employed 
sarcasm  more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  warm  up  phase  than  they  did  in  the  wind  down 
phase,  and  males  produced  sarcasm  more  than  four  times  as  much  in  the  warm  up  phase 
than  in  the  wind  down  phase.  Several  professors  commented  that  they  used  sarcasm  to 
get  their  students’  attention.  This  may  be  easier  to  achieve  at  the  beginning  of  a class 
period  than  at  the  end.  For  example,  when  time  is  running  out  and  the  students  are 
beginning  to  pack  their  bags,  sarcasm  is  less  likely  to  occur.  Since  getting  the  students’ 
attention  is  almost  impossible  under  these  circumstances,  the  energy  required  to  produce 
a sarcastic  remark,  and  the  limited  effect  that  the  comment  might  have  on  the  students  at 
that  point  in  the  class,  may  discourage  professors  from  using  sarcasm. 

There  were  several  instances  of  sarcastic  “spurts.”  That  is,  sarcasm  did  not 
appear  consistently  throughout  the  class  period.  Sarcasm  would  appear,  for  example,  at 
times  when  a professor  was  emotionally  charged  and  had  a lot  invested  in  the  discussion 
underway  (e.g.,  protecting  their  own  self  identity  when  they  had  done  something  foolish). 
There  tended  to  be  long  time  lapses  before  the  next  sarcastic  remark  appeared. 
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Some  classes  met  for  a total  of  50  minutes,  while  others  met  for  a total  of  three  hours. 
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Table  4.10  Sarcasm  per  Phase 


ID 

Phase  I 

Phase  II 

Phase  III 

Total 

FA 

1 

11 

3 

15 

FB 

5 

15 

0 

20 

FC 

1 

3 

1 

5 

FE 

1 

8 

0 

9 

Total-F 

8 

37 

4 

49 

MD 

2 

10 

0 

12 

MF 

0 

11 

1 

12 

MG 

5 

22 

2 

29 

MH 

6 

6 

0 

12 

Total-M 

13 

49 

3 

65 

Total 

21 

86 

7 

114 

In  summary,  the  data  shows  that  there  is  not  a clear  pattern  for  the  use  of  sarcasm 
throughout  the  semester.  With  regard  to  the  phases  within  a given  class  period,  the 
comparison  between  the  phases  of  similar  length  (Phases  I and  III)  showed  that  sarcasm 
was  used  more  frequently  in  Phase  I (warm  up)  than  in  Phase  IH  (wind  down). 

Responding  to  Sarcasm 

Students  do  not  respond  to  sarcasm  with  sarcasm.  The  notion  that  sarcasm  is  not 
typically  responded  to  with  more  sarcasm  is  discussed  in  Nelms,  Attardo  and  Boxer 
(forthcoming).  That  study,  based  on  a corpus  of  395  sarcastic  utterances,  showed  that 
individuals  responded  literally  to  sarcastic  comments  93%  of  the  time.  In  the  present 
study,  only  one  sequence  showed  a professor  and  a student  interacting  sarcastically  with 
each  other. 

The  fact  that  students  responded  to  sarcasm  with  sarcasm  in  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  data  is  telling.  More  common  responses  to  sarcasm  include:  a zero  response 
(81/1 14  or  71%),  laughter  (17/1 14  or  15%),  a literal  response  (8/1 14  or  7%),  and  laughter 


followed  by  a literal  response  (7/1 14  or  6%).  These  findings  are  represented  in  Table 
4.1 1 and  Figure  4.9  below. 
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Table  4. 1 1 Responses  to  Sarcasm 


ID 

Zero 

Laughter 

Literal 

Laughter+ 

Literal 

Sarcasm 

Total 

FA 

1 

4 

3 

7 

0 

15 

FB 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

FC 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

FE 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Total-F 

24 

13 

4 

7 

1 

49 

MD 

7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

12 

MF 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

MG 

26 

2 

1 

0 

0 

29 

MH 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Total-M 

57 

4 

4 

0 

0 

65 

Total 

81 

17 

8 

7 

1 

114 

This  virtual  absence  of  sarcastic  responses  appears  to  contradict  the  findings  from 
Gibbs  (2000).  The  difference  between  Gibbs’  work  and  the  present  study,  however,  is 
one  of  speech  event.  Gibbs’  study  involved  149  undergraduate  students  and  their  friends 
in  social  talk  producing  289  utterances,  of  which  28%  were  classified  as  sarcastic.  He 
found  several  examples  within  this  28%  that  involved  addressees  responding  to  sarcasm 
with  more  sarcasm.  Classroom  discourse  is,  however,  a distinct  speech  event.  One- 
upsmanship  by  students  vis-a-vis  professors  is  rare.  Classroom  discourse  norms  severely 
constrain  students’  responses  to  sarcasm  with  sarcasm.  The  principal  difference  between 
the  outcomes  of  this  study  and  that  of  Gibbs’  is  clear.  Gibbs  investigated  face-to-face 
interaction  of  a close  group  of  friends,  while  the  current  study  investigated  a much 
different  population,  that  of  individuals  socially  distant  from  each  other  and  in  a context 
where  one  individual  (the  professor)  has  power.  The  paucity  of  verbal  responses  to  the 
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sarcasm  could  be  due  to  several  factors.  It  is  quite  possible  that  students  could  have 
entirely  missed  the  intent  of  the  comment.  Likewise,  students  could  have  simply  failed  to 
respond  to  the  sarcasm  in  the  limited  time  that  was  allocated  for  a response  before  the 
professor  moved  on  with  the  lecture.  It  could  also  be  possible  that  students  do  not 
possess  the  wit  or  skills  to  respond  to  such  a remark  with  ease.  Furthermore,  there  are 
two  additional  possibilities.  One  is  that,  given  the  power  difference,  students  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  jeopardize  their  grade  or  the  relationship  that  they  have  already 
established  with  the  professor  by  contributing  a risky  response. 

With  regard  to  student  responses  to  sarcasm  in  classroom  discourse,  the  fact  that 
the  camera  was  focused  on  the  professor  in  each  class  taping  allows  us  to  report  only  on 
the  data  collected  in  the  form  of  field  notes.  Based  on  these  field  notes,  only  four  types 
of  responses  to  sarcasm  emerged:  zero  response,  laughter  (including  various  degrees  from 
silent  laughter,  where  the  students  grin  widely,  shaking  their  heads,  sometimes  blowing 
air  from  their  noses  to  chuckles  to  robust  laughter,  and  also  including  nervous  laughter), 
literal  response,  or  (as  in  the  one  situation  discussed  above),  another  sarcastic  utterance.  I 
was  unable  to  capture  the  nonverbal  responses,  which  might  have  given  more  insight  into 
this  situation.  From  student  interviews,  however,  it  became  clear  that  much  of  the 
sarcasm  was  met  with  nonverbal  responses.  Student  # 36  disclosed  that  he  “just  smile- 
laughed”  when  he  heard  his  professor  using  sarcasm.  First,  the  professors  often 
embedded  these  utterances  within  a larger  context  that  did  not  leave  room  for  a response; 
and  second,  responding  in  several  of  these  situations  would  not  have  been  fruitful.  That 
is,  in  the  cases  of  the  negative  uses  of  sarcasm,  for  example,  the  students  learned  early  in 
the  semester  that  responding  to  it  would  not  have  affected  the  outcome  of  the  situation. 
Thus,  they  remained  silent  and  allowed  the  professor  to  continue  in  his  remarks.  It  does 
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not  appear,  then,  that  sarcasm  requires  a verbal  response,  as  many  of  its  literal 
counterparts  do.  Take,  for  example,  a situation  in  which  students  were  enrolled  in  a 
course  with  a professor  that  everyone  despised.  A comment  like,  ‘This  professor  is  a real 
loser”  might  invoke  commiseration  (or  other  such  speech  acts)  on  the  part  of  the 
interlocutor;  however,  a sarcastic  equivalent,  such  as  “This  professor  is  a real  winner” 
would  quite  possibly  be  met  with  nonverbal  responses  or  backchannelling,  according  to 
the  results  of  this  study. 

Summary 

The  classroom  is  an  ideal  setting  for  the  investigation  of  sarcasm.  The  norms 
within  this  speech  event  are  relatively  fixed  in  terms  of  the  expectations  of  the  students 
and  of  the  teaching  profession.  Thus,  deviations  from  the  norm  can  be  readily  identified. 
Classroom  interaction  is  controlled  by  a set  of  unwritten  rules  that  are  not  present  in  other 
contexts/domains  such  as  conversations  between  friends  at  the  dinner  table.  In  other 
words,  professors  may  use  sarcasm  (and  other  more  indirect  linguistic  strategies)  to 
convey  messages  that  can  be  handled  in  a more  direct  manner  in  ordinary  social 
conversations. 

The  data  from  this  study  suggest  that  sarcasm  has  multiple  functions  in  the 
classroom.  Some  of  the  more  frequent  uses  are  to  build  rapport,  to  make  a point,  and  to 
ridicule.  The  data  also  suggest  that  these  uses  of  sarcasm  can  be  perceived  as  positive, 
negative,  or  at  times,  neutral  by  the  students.  The  most  important  factor  in  creating  this 
perception  was  the  particular  target  chosen  by  the  professor.  That  is,  when  the  target  of 
the  sarcasm  was  an  individual  student,  the  comment  was  more  likely  to  be  perceived  as 
negative.  However,  when  the  target  was  not  a specific  student  (e.g.,  the  class  as  a whole 
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or  a common  belief),  the  data  revealed  that  sarcasm  was  more  likely  to  be  perceived 
positively.  In  the  present  study,  the  students  served  as  the  topic  most  likely  to  trigger 
sarcasm.  The  student  interviews  showed  that  this  use  of  sarcasm  is  risky. 

Professors  (and  teachers  generally)  need  to  make  a conscious  effort  to  ascertain 
how  their  speech  behaviors  are  perceived  by  others.  What  seems  humorous  to  the 
powerful  group  may  have  a negative  effect  on  the  listeners,  particularly  in  situations 
where  students  are  attempting  to  display  their  intellectual  identities  in  front  of  their  peers. 
As  this  study  shows,  there  are  clear  positive  as  well  as  negative  uses  of  sarcasm. 

Negative  uses  of  sarcasm  in  the  classroom  obviously  need  to  be  avoided;  nevertheless, 
positive  sarcasm  may  serve  useful  functions  in  classroom  discourse.  Building  rapport  in 
the  classroom  is  a worthwhile  investment  on  the  part  of  the  professor. 

Folk  perceptions  of  sarcasm  are  that  it  is  a negative  speech  behavior.  Indeed,  in 
the  domain  of  education  generally  and  in  classroom  discourse  specifically,  sarcasm  is 
thought  to  have  no  place.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  certain  uses  of  sarcasm  can  have 
a felicitous  effect  on  the  interaction,  creating  a rapport  between  professors  and  students 
and  making  the  subject  matter  more  engaging.  These  positive  uses  of  sarcasm  are  related 
to  humor  in  the  classroom.  While  conversational  humor  can  be  a double-edged  sword,  so 
can  sarcasm,  especially  in  the  educational  domain.  When  used  to  make  light  of  a 
situation,  to  banter,  to  put  oneself  down  (as  opposed  to  others),  and  to  lighten  the 
atmosphere  of  the  class,  sarcasm  not  only  has  a place,  but  can  be  used  to  the  benefit  of 
learning  and  teaching.  Viewed  this  way,  sarcasm  does  indeed  have  a positive  role  to  play 


in  higher  education. 
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Figure  4.1  Total  uses  of  sarcasm 
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Figure  4.2  Targets  of  sarcasm  (S-F=female  student;  S-M=male  student) 
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Figure  4.3  Positive  functions  of  sarcasm 
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Figure  4.4  Targets  of  positive  sarcasm  (S-F=female  student;  S-M=male  student) 
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Figure  4.5  Negative  functions  of  sarcasm 


Figure  4.6  Targets  of  negative  sarcasm  (S-F=female  student;  S-M=male  student) 
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Figure  4.7  Sarcastic  utterances  per  taping 
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Figure  4.8  Timing  of  sarcastic  utterances 
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Figure  4.9  Responses  to  sarcasm 


CHAPTER  5 

SOCIOLINGUISTIC  VARIABLES  AND 
OTHER  FACTORS  AFFECTING  SARCASM 

Lighten  up,  ok,  a little  sarcasm  never  hurt  anyone. 

Cloe,  Days  of  Our  Lives 

This  chapter  focuses  on  sociolinguistic  variables  and  how  they  constrain  the  use 
of  sarcasm  and  the  reception  of  sarcasm,  i.e.,  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  variables 
affect  the  interlocutors  involved.  The  relevant  variables  here  are  age,  social  status, 
distance,  power,  gender,  ethnicity,  and  years  of  teaching  experience. 

This  chapter  also  describes  linguistic  pattemings  of  sarcasm,  cues  that  may  signal 
sarcasm,  the  length  of  sarcastic  utterances,  and  the  context  in  which  this  speech  behavior 
is  most  likely  used  within  the  classroom.  The  benefits  and  risks  of  utilizing  sarcasm  are 
presented,  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  triangulated  views  from  this  data  set. 

Sociolinguistic  Variables 

Relative  Age 

The  variable  of  age  was  difficult  to  tease  apart  from  other  sociolinguistic  variables 
such  as  gender  and  years  of  teaching  experience.  For  example,  the  age  range  was  only 
eight  years  for  both  female  and  male  professors  in  this  study.  In  addition,  only  one 
female  professor  held  tenure  status,  and  this  status  was  awarded  to  her  only  the  year  prior 
to  this  study.  Therefore,  the  females  in  this  study  were  relatively  inexperienced  as 
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professors  at  the  university  level.  On  the  other  hand,  all  four  of  the  male  professors  were 
tenured.  These  male  professors  also  had  many  years  of  teaching  experience,  ranging 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  years. 

Due  to  the  difficulties  in  establishing  a clear  distinction  between  the  variables  of 
age,  gender,  and  years  of  teaching  experience,  I have  chosen  to  include  age  as  a 
subcategory  of  the  latter  two  variables.  Regarding  relative  ages  of  the  students  in  this 
study,  nontraditional  students,  in  terms  of  age,  may  react  differently  than  their  more 
traditional  counterparts. 

Not  only  were  different  ages  represented  in  this  study  (among  professors  and 
students),  but  different  generations  also  met  one  another  in  the  classroom.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  these  different  generations  have  a difficult  time  understanding  each  other’s 
verbal  repertoire.  Therefore,  reactions  to  sarcasm  produced  by  older  generations  (the 
professors),  produced  nervous  laughter  on  several  occasions  and  silence  on  others.  One 
student,  who  was  beginning  a second  career  and  was  significantly  beyond  the  average  age 
of  an  undergraduate  student  at  this  institution,  commented  on  this  topic  after  viewing  a 
particularly  hurtful  sarcastic  utterance:  “I  believe  it  does  intimidate  a lot  of  students  and  I 
think  he  knows  it  does.  Maybe  it’s  virtue  of  my  age,  but  the  shock  value  doesn’t  really 
hit  me  anymore.”  Implicit  in  this  statement  is  that  sarcastic  statements  bothered  him  as 
an  undergraduate,  or  younger,  student.  One  could  infer  that  it  takes  people  some  time  to 
learn  how  to  react  to  sarcasm,  especially  when  it  is  used  negatively,  and  likewise  to  learn 
not  to  take  their  professors’  comments  so  personally. 

People  can  learn  to  function  efficiently  within  cross-generational  communication. 
Both  professors  and  students,  if  they  so  desire,  have  the  ability  to  use  and  interpret 


sarcasm  produced  by  either  generation.  It  is  likely  that  these  same  students  who  claim 
not  to  understand  the  sarcasm  (and  the  professors  confirm  that  they  do  not  have  an 
understanding  of  it),  will  use  sarcasm  if  they  become  professors  themselves  one  day. 

Social  Status.  Distance  and  Power 

The  sociolinguistic  variables  of  social  status,  distance  and  power  are  useful  in 
determining  interlocutors’  language  choice.  These  variables  are  concerned  with 
participant  relationships.  Social  status  refers  to  the  higher,  lower  or  equal  position  that 
interlocutors  have  regarding  their  relationship  and  the  perceived  prestige  within  the 
speech  event  in  which  they  are  involved.  Social  distance  refers  to  how  individuals  view 
their  relationship  with  others.  This  may  be  a close  relationship,  a relationship  between 
strangers,  or  some  level  in-between  the  two.  Relative  power  refers  to  the  position  that  is 
held  in  the  community,  in  this  case  the  classroom.  The  position  of  utmost  power  is  solely 
that  of  the  professor.  Professors  ultimately  assign  grades  to  their  students,  assessing  each 
student’s  success  or  failure  in  a particular  course.  These  three  variables  have  not  figured 
into  previous  work  on  sarcasm.  An  important  goal  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  effects 
that  social  status,  distance  and  power  have  on  the  use  of  sarcasm. 

Clearly,  the  faculty  participants  were  inherently  of  higher  status  than  their 
students.  The  social  distance  within  the  classroom  was  also  great,  considering  the  fact 
that  data  was  obtained  from  undergraduate  courses.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
office  visits  by  students,  the  context  of  a large  university  does  not  allow  for  much  social 
interaction  to  occur  between  professors  and  students  outside  the  classroom. 

The  production  of  sarcasm  was  found  to  be  nearly  an  exclusive  right  of  the  person 
of  higher  status,  in  this  case,  the  professor  (see  Table  5.1  and  Figure  5.1). 
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Table  5.1 

Total  Uses  of  Sarcasm 

User 

# of 

utterances 

Professor 

114(98%) 

Student 

2 (2%) 

Total 

116 

These  findings  are  similar  to  those  of  Kotthoff  (forthcoming).  Not  only  are  professors  in 
a position  of  higher  status  than  that  of  their  students,  but  they  are  also  in  positions  of 
more  power.  The  data  from  this  study  show  that  professors  use  sarcasm  in  98%  of  the 
total  classroom  occurrences  of  this  speech  behavior,  indicating  that  social  status,  distance 
and  power  are  all  strong  variables  related  to  the  use  of  sarcasm. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  4,  several  of  the  professors  in  this  study  indicated  that 
they  used  more  sarcasm  earlier  in  their  careers  as  Teaching  Assistants.  This  might 
support  the  notion  that  sarcasm  may  stem  from  insecurity,  even  when  used  positively. 
Sarcasm  is  also  used  by  those  in  authority  as  a means  of  marking  and  maintaining  that 
authority.  For  Teaching  Assistants,  these  two  possible  factors  may  shed  light  on  the 
decrease  of  sarcasm  use  after  people  achieve  tenure.  Giora  (1995)  discusses  the  notion 
that  powerless  groups  use  sarcasm  in  order  to  communicate  subversive  ideas.  However, 
the  powerless  group  in  this  study,  the  students,  produced  only  two  sarcastic  utterances 
during  the  entire  semester  of  recording.  The  use  of  sarcasm  as  a powerless  group  may 
appear  more  frequently  in  speech  contexts  such  the  workplace,  and  would  therefore  be 
worthy  of  investigation. 

The  use  of  self-deprecating  sarcasm  can  be  a concealment  of  one’s  powers.  It 
shows  more  humility  to  self-deprecate  than  to  exaggerate  one’s  virtues.  As  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  students  reacted  favorably  to  self-deprecating  comments  produced 
by  the  professors.  These  types  of  comments  showed  the  professors  as  more  human  and 
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served  to  release  tension  in  the  classroom.  In  addition,  while  there  were  six  instances  of 
self-targeted  sarcasm  (and  only  one  negative  instance  of  those  six),  there  was  only  one 
instance  of  sarcasm  produced  by  a student  with  the  professor  as  the  target.  This  suggests 
that  it  is  the  person  in  power  who  is  afforded  the  ability  to  be  sarcastic.  As  interpretation 
of  sarcasm  is  sometimes  left  open  for  the  hearer  to  judge,  it  would  be  too  risky  for 
students  to  produce  this  type  of  speech  behavior. 

Sarcasm  was  also  found  in  this  study  when  professors  felt  that  their  authority  in 
the  classroom  was  being  challenged.  For  example,  one  of  Professor  FB’s  students  made 
an  inappropriate  comment  to  her  and  she  retorted  by  using  sarcasm.  After  viewing  this 
frame,  the  professor  told  me,  “...As  I recall,  I probably  had  to  say  something  to  him  right 
after  this  moment.  I mean  he  was  just. . .1  don’t  know  why  he  was  being  this  way.  But  he 
was  being  real  reluctant  that  day... for  some  reason  he  was  feeling  kind  of  superior,  for 
some  reason.”  This  comment  shows  that  professors  are  aware  of  their  power  and  status 
in  the  classroom,  and  that  they  feel  threatened  if  it  is  challenged  in  any  way. 

Ervin-Tripp  (1976)  suggested  that  due  to  the  ambiguous  nature  of  sarcasm, 
individuals  of  lower  status  use  sarcasm  ubiquitously  with  their  superiors.  This  suggestion 
did  not  resonate  with  the  findings  from  the  present  study.  Ervin-Tripp  provides  the 
following  example  to  illustrate  that  over-deference  is  a classic  way  to  insult  superiors:  a 
younger  sibling  to  an  elder  sibling,  “Could  you  kindly  take  your  feet  off  my  face?  ’ 
(1976:64).  The  data  from  the  present  study,  however,  showed  that  sarcasm  was  used 
only  on  rare  occasions  by  students  towards  their  professors,  and  thus  does  not  support  her 


claims. 
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Gender 

Although  this  study  consisted  of  a total  of  only  eight  faculty  participants,  issues 
related  to  gender  emerged.  Recall  that  out  of  48  hours  of  recorded  classroom  teaching,  a 
total  of  114  sarcastic  utterances  were  identified  (see  Figure  4.1  in  the  previous  chapter). 
The  distribution  of  these  utterances  was  as  follows:  male  professors  produced  65 
utterances  (57%),  and  female  professors  produced  a total  of  49  sarcastic  utterances 
(43%).  The  difference  between  the  male  and  female  professors  in  this  study  was  not 
simply  in  the  production  but  also  in  the  perception  of  the  type  of  sarcasm  that  each 
gender  used.  Males,  for  example,  produced  fewer  positive  instances  of  sarcasm  (45%  of 
the  total  versus  55%  for  females).  Indeed,  the  striking  difference  is  that  males  produced 
four  times  the  number  of  negative  sarcasm  than  females  did  (82%  for  men  versus  18% 
for  women).  This  may  be  misleading,  however,  since  one  male  participant  produced  65% 
of  the  total  negative  uses  of  sarcasm  for  males. 

In  addition  to  the  total  number  of  sarcastic  utterances  produced  by  each  gender, 
differences  were  apparent  in  the  mean  length  of  the  sarcastic  utterance  (a  more  general 
discussion  of  MLU  can  be  found  later  in  this  chapter).  The  MLU  for  males  was  longer 
than  for  females  (5.7  words  versus  4.2  words)  and  males  produced  all  five  of  the 
utterances  that  were  over  ten  words.  The  shortest  sarcastic  utterance  (one  word)  was 
produced  by  a female.  Moreover,  the  MLUs  of  three  of  the  four  females  were  shorter 
than  shortest  MLU  produced  by  a male. 

Students  may  have  different  standards  for  male  professors  than  for  female 
professors  regarding  the  use  of  sarcasm.  During  her  interview,  Professor  FB  seemed 
acutely  aware  of  this  possibility.  She  informed  me  that,  “My  friends  who  were  guys  in 
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grad,  school  that  were  sarcastic,  especially  the  guy  who  looked  like  Earnest 
Hemmingway,  I mean  he  could  get  away  with  stuff  like  that  as  a TA  and  they  loved  it. 
They  thought  it  was  great.  But  if  I did  it,  I was  bitchy.  If  he  did  it,  he  was  colorful.”  She 
acknowledged  that  she  tries  “consciously  to  tone  down  the  sarcasm  when  I realize  that 
two  or  three  students  who  take  it  wrong  can  totally  mess  up  your  teaching  scores  for  that 
semester.”  As  I retrieved  the  student  evaluation  forms  from  this  professor,  she  reminded 
me  of  this  possible  discrepancy  saying,  “Fve  got  to  warn  you.  Some  of  them  commented 
that  I was  bitchy.  Sarcasm  just  isn’t  accepted  by  female  professors.  Males  can  get  away 
with  it,  but  females  just  can’t.” 

Male  professors  do  seem  to  be  held  up  to  different,  perhaps  more  flexible 
standards.  Of  the  professor  who  used  the  most  negative  sarcasm,  for  example,  student 
#62  said  that  he  could  “get  away  with  it”  and  that  “it’s  his  personality. . .it  just  takes  some 
adjustment.”  However,  in  the  case  of  the  female  professor  described  above,  students 
throughout  the  semester  referred  to  her/her  use  of  sarcasm  as:  “snippy,”  “a  moment,” 
“irritating,”  “snippy  voice,”  “scomful/disdained  look,”  “snippy  remark,”  “a  remark  with 
an  attitude,”  “short  tempered,”  “quick/sharp  temper,”  “condescending,  particular,  and 
anal.”  The  comments  show  a lack  of  tolerance  of  sarcasm  by  these  women  academics. 
Professor  FE  was  conscious  of  this,  and  she  suggested  that,  “women  professors  are  much 
more  acutely  aware  of  not  slamming  students,  having  them  as  targets.  And  male 
professors  think  it’s  funny.”  In  this  study  (see  Tables  4.2-4A  and  Figures  4.2-4.4  in  the 
previous  chapter)  female  professors  targeted  students  on  only  eight  occasions,  while  their 
male  counterparts  targeted  students  on  twenty-nine  occasions  (more  than  three  times  that 
of  the  female  professors).  Perhaps  related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  male  students  were 
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targeted  twenty-seven  times,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  female  students,  who  were 
targeted  on  only  ten  occasions.  Professors  seem  to  be  cautious  when  directing  sarcasm  to 
female  students,  assuming  that  they  are  more  sensitive,  especially  to  negative  sarcasm. 
Male  students  may  be  socialized  differently  in  the  classroom  regarding  the  reception  of 
sarcasm.  If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  students  respond  so  negatively  to  the  use  of  this 
speech  behavior  when  used  by  female  professors  in  the  classroom. 

Students  may  have  responded  better  to  the  consistency  of  the  male  professor’s 
negative  sarcasm  (Professor  MG)  compared  to  the  relatively  inconsistent  use  of  negative 
sarcasm  on  the  female  professor’s  part  (Professor  FB).  In  other  words,  students  seem  to 
appreciate  consistency,  no  matter  what  the  verbal  style  is  like  or  how  negative  it  may  be. 
Not  knowing  what  to  expect  and  when,  as  was  the  situation  with  this  female  professor, 
continually  caught  the  students  off  guard  and  was  therefore  more  damaging  to  the  rapport 
between  student  and  teacher. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  self-directed  sarcastic  remarks,  this  corpus  shows  that  there 
was  no  real  gender  difference.  Of  the  five  positive  remarks,  females  used  self-directed 
sarcasm  on  three  occasions,  while  males  used  self-directed  sarcasm  on  two  occasions. 
This  study  does  not  support  findings  from  other  empirical  work  (Tannen,  1994,  for 
example)  that  show  women  as  behaving  verbally  as  more  self-denigrating  than  men. 
However,  the  sample  size  is  too  small  to  come  to  any  definitive  conclusion  regarding 
gender  and  self-denigrating  sarcasm. 

Recall  that  only  one  instance  of  sarcasm  was  produced  by  a student  and  directed 
to  a professor.  In  this  case,  the  male  student  directed  the  comment  to  a female  professor. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  sarcastic  utterances  produced  by  students  during 
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the  48  hours  of  taping,  we  can  only  speculate  whether  the  student  behaved  in  this  manner 
with  his  male  professors.  Again,  the  sample  size  in  this  study  is  too  small  to  draw 
conclusions  regarding  gender  and  the  direction  of  the  sarcastic  comment. 

Race/Ethnicitv 

Race/ethnicity  is  a troublesome  variable  to  disambiguate  from  other  variables  in 
this  corpus.  Most  of  the  participants  in  the  current  study  were  Caucasian  (five  out  of  the 
eight),  while  two  professors  were  African-American  and  one  was  Japanese-American. 
The  data  did  not  show  any  differences  among  various  ethnic  groups.  For  differences  to 
emerge,  a larger  corpus  would  be  necessary,  taking  into  account  various  ethnic  groups 
within  the  design  of  the  study. 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

The  range  of  years  of  teaching  experience  for  females  is  from  six  to  fifteen,  with 
an  average  of  9.75  years  of  experience.  The  range  for  males  is  twenty-one  to  thirty-five, 
with  an  average  of  26.5.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years 
that  each  professor  has  been  teaching,  other  than  to  say  that  in  this  small  sample  size,  the 
use  of  sarcasm  related  to  experience  teaching  appears  random. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  however,  three  of  the  four  female  professors  disclosed  that 
they  were  much  more  sarcastic  as  teaching  assistants  several  years  ago.  These  professors 
indicated  that  as  they  became  more  confident  in  the  classroom,  they  were  less  defensive 
and  they  used  less  sarcasm.  A comment  offered  in  Chapter  4 bears  repeating: 
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I remember  when  I was  an  undergraduate  that  the  most 
formal  people  were  the  most  new  people  and  the  most 
insecure  people.  That’s  just  the  way  it  is.  I’m  getting 
a lot  of  pleasure  watching  these  tapes  right  now  because 
part  of  what  I see  is  my  own  progress  intellectually  which 
reflects  in  the  ease  I have  in  the  classroom.  There’s  no 
defensiveness  or  attempt  to  show  off  or. . .I’m  just  doing  my 
stuff.  And  that  wasn’t  always  the  case.  I used  to  have  much 
more. . .1  was  definitely  more  aware  of  proper  engagement 
and  now  I’m  much  more  cavalier. 


Linguistic  Pattemings  of  Sarcasm 

This  section  reports  on  findings  related  to  the  form  of  sarcastic  utterances,  the 
cues  related  to  sarcasm,  the  length  of  this  type  of  speech  behavior,  and  the  context  in 
which  sarcasm  is  found  related  to  the  classroom.  In  addition,  the  possible  benefits  and 
risks  of  utilizing  sarcasm  in  the  classroom  are  discussed  and  the  analysis  from  the 
triangulation  is  explained. 

Negative  Form/Positive  Function 

Hamamoto  (1998)  and  others  claim  that  it  is  rare  for  sarcasm  to  have  a negative 
appearance,  and  a positive  intended  meaning.  This  Hamamoto  corns  ‘Value  inverted 
irony”  (1998:263).  An  example  would  be  the  following:  your  sister  comes  to  visit  and 
she  gives  you  her  new  Porsche.  You  response  to  her  generosity  by  saying,  “what  a 
terrible  sibling  you  are.”  Here,  the  message  appears  negative;  however,  the  intention  is 

positive,  meaning  “you  are  a great  sibling.” 

Relatively  few  uses  of  this  type  of  sarcasm  appeared  in  this  study  (see  Table  5.2 
and  Figure  5.2).  Of  the  1 14  utterances  that  were  classified  as  sarcastic,  only  seventeen 
were  determined  to  fit  this  situation  (15%  of  the  data). 
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Table  5.2  Positive/Negative  Form  of  Sarcasm 


Form 

Total 

Positive 

97  (85%) 

Negative 

17  (15%) 

Total 

114 

An  example  of  “value  inverted  irony”  seen  in  the  prior  discussion  is  the  following: 
Participant  MF,  during  a lecture  on  women  in  the  14th  century,  stated,  “of  course  we  all 
know  that  women  are  improper.”  It  is  important  to  note  here  that  this  comment  was 
made  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  semester,  when  the  students  had  already  assessed  their 
professor’s  view  on  gender-related  issues.  Student  #53  remarked  that  the  professor  was 
joking  and  “mocking”  the  opinions  of  individuals  in  earlier  centuries.  The  student  was 
acutely  aware  that  this  professor  often  makes  statements  in  an  attempt  to  prove  just  the 
opposite.  These  comments  were  therefore  premeditated  with  the  students’  learning  at  the 
forefront.  When  I discussed  this  comment  with  the  professor,  he  remarked,  “that  really  is 
irony.  Ahh...and  if  you  showed  this  out  of  context,  [laughs]... the  hostility  that  it  might 
arouse.  I can  imagine,  looking  at  it  in  just  30  seconds  there  how  angry  some  people 
would  get  at  it.  But  in  fact,  in  context,  that  is  profoundly  ironic.  This  is  very  late  in  the 
course...”  Thus,  it  appears  that  sarcasm  with  a negative  form  has  the  potential  to  cause 
more  damage  than  sarcasm  with  a positive  form.  If,  for  example,  a student  was  not  aware 
of  this  professor’s  true  beliefs,  or  did  not  interpret  the  cues  present  as  sarcastic,  a severe 
misunderstanding  could  take  place.  The  use  of  sarcasm  with  a positive  appearance  that 
conveys  negative  meaning  does  not  offer  these  types  of  negative  interpretations  if  only 
the  literal  meaning  is  processed.  Hence,  there  are  more  instances  in  the  real  world  of 
positive  sarcasm  used  to  convey  negative  meanings.  It  was  the  case  in  this  study  that  all 
but  one  of  the  examples  of  sarcasm  with  a negative  form  that  were  used  to  convey 
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positive  meanings  occurred  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  course.  The  one  instance 
that  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  was  also  easily  interpreted  as  sarcastic  by 
the  students  since  it  went  directly  against  what  they  had  been  discussing  in  class.  An 
example  provided  earlier  in  Chapter  4 will  illustrate  this  point:  recall  that  the  professor, 
talking  about  breast-feeding,  commented,  “My  God.  Don’t  use  that  breast.  Don’t  do 
that.”  It  was  clear  that  she  was  using  sarcasm  here  to  make  her  opinion  about  breast- 
feeding clear,  and  to  contrast  this  view  with  how  individuals  felt  in  the  1950s.  The 
professor  had  already  mentioned  previously  in  this  class,  as  well  as  earlier  in  the  semester 
(according  to  student  participants  #11  & 12),  that  she  was  in  favor  of  breast  feeding  and 
had  done  so  with  her  own  son. 

Question  Form 

Sarcasm  appeared  in  question  form  in  only  fourteen  cases,  or  12%  of  the  data  (see 
Tables  5.3  & 5.4  and  Figure  5.3). 


Table  5.3  Statement/Question  Form  of  Sarcasm 


Form 

Total 

Statement 

100  (88%) 

Question 

14  (12%) 

Total 

114 
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Table  5.4  Sarcasm  in  Question  Form 


ID 

# of  times 
used 

FA 

1 

FB 

2 

FC 

0 

HE 

1 

Total-F 

4 

MD 

4 

MF 

1 

MG 

4 

MH 

1 

Total-M 

9 

Total 

14 

All  but  one  of  the  participants  (Professor  FC)  used  this  form  of  sarcasm.  Sarcasm 
in  the  form  of  a question  was  found  in  more  than  double  the  instances  with  male 
professors  as  compared  to  their  female  counterparts.  An  example  seen  earlier  provides  an 
illustration  of  sarcasm  in  the  form  of  a question  from  Professor  MG’s  class:  targeting  a 
young  African-American  man  in  the  class,  the  professor  said,  completely  unrelated  to  the 
context  of  the  class,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  graduate,  IF  you  do?”  It  was  clear 
that  this  young  man  would  indeed  graduate  soon  and  that  the  professor  was  aware  of  this. 
However,  as  mentioned  previously,  sarcasm  in  the  form  of  a question  does  not  occur  in  a 
substantial  number  of  instances. 

Kruez  (1996)  claims  that  tag  questions  appear  to  signal  sarcasm.  Tag  questions 
are  included  in  the  above  totals  for  questions.  In  this  study,  tag  questions  were  used  only 
three  times  and  exclusively  by  male  professors  (twice  by  Professor  MG  and  once  by 
Professor  MH).  This  appears  to  contrast  the  work  done  on  gender  issues  by  Lakoff 
(1973),  Tannen  (1993)  and  others,  which  has  shown  that  women  tend  to  use  tag  questions 
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more  frequently  than  men  in  order  to  request  the  agreement  of  their  addressee.  However, 
the  function  of  the  tag  questions  in  the  current  study  was  not  necessarily  used  to  request 
agreement,  but  to  express  sarcasm. 

The  following  illustrates  the  use  of  a tag  question  from  Professor  MH’s  lecture: 
the  class  was  discussing  a popular  television  advertisement;  however,  no  on  could  recall 
the  actual  product  of  that  advertisement.  The  professor  said  to  the  class,  “Wow.  We’re 
[advertising  departments]  a really  powerful  medium,  aren’t  we?”  Here  he  utilized  two 
cues:  a marker  (wow)  and  then  a tag  question.  This  ensured  that  his  students  accurately 
interpreted  the  utterance  as  sarcastic,  leaving  no  room  for  misinterpretation. 

Student  responses  to  these  sarcastic  questions  were  varied  (see  Table  5.5  and 
Figure  5.4).  More  than  half  of  the  questions  were  met  with  no  response.  The  findings 
show  that  eight  questions  were  met  with  a zero  response  (8/14  or  57%),  four  were  met 
with  a literal  response  (4/14  or  29%),  one  question  was  met  with  laughter  (1/14  or  7%) 
and  one  question  was  met  with  sarcasm  (1/14  or  7%).  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  form  and  the  function  of  these  sarcastic  utterances.  That  is, 

Table  5.5  Responses  to  Sarcasm  in  Question  Form 


Response 

# of  times 
used 

Zero 

8 

Literal 

4 

Laughter 

1 

Sarcasm 

1 

Total 

14 

when  a professor  uses  sarcasm  in  the  form  of  a question,  the  function  may  not  always  be 
to  encourage  the  students  to  respond  with  an  appropriate  answer,  but  to  simply  take  in  the 
question  as  if  it  were  a comment.  The  latter  response  is  more  typical  of  tag  questions. 
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Their  functions  serve  various  purposes,  and  in  this  case,  the  professor  appears  to  use  the 
tag  question  in  order  to  request  agreement  from  his  students  that  advertising  is  indeed  not 
a powerful  medium. 

Cues  Signaling  Sarcasm 

The  present  analysis  indicates  that  syntactic  cues  to  signal  sarcasm  are  not 
common.  No  single  pattern  for  the  use  of  cues  with  sarcasm  emerged  from  this  corpus. 
For  instance,  markers  such  as  ok,  well,  yeah,  oh,  wow,  huh,  and  now  were  found  in  only 
eleven  instances,  or  10%  of  the  data  (see  Table  5.6). 

These  markers  may  serve  to  frame  the  sarcastic  remark,  signaling  that  a sarcastic 
utterance  follows.  Even  though  each  of  these  utterances  could  have  been  interpreted  as 
sarcastic  even  without  the  use  of  these  markers,  the  fewer  the  cues  available  to  the  hearer, 
the  more  likely  the  intent  of  the  comment  will  be  misinterpreted. 


Table  5.6  Sarcastic  Markers 


Marker 

# of  times 
used 

Ok 

3 

Well 

2 

Yeah 

2 

Oh 

1 

Wow 

1 

Huh 

1 

Now 

1 

Total 

11 

Haiman  (1998)  found  that  the  intonation  of  the  speaker  is  apparent  to  those  in  the 
audience  who  share  the  same  schema.  In  such  cases,  sarcasm  does  not  need  to  be  marked 
formally.  In  the  present  study,  the  lack  of  cues  associated  with  sarcasm  support  the 
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notion  that  the  students  and  professors  share  the  same  background  information  (e.g., 
course  content,  rules  of  classroom  discourse,  etc.);  therefore,  these  cues  are  not 
mandatory.  On  the  other  hand,  Myers-Roy  (1981)  found  that  when  a speaker  had  an 
interest  in  building  solidarity  with  a hearer,  the  speaker  provided  cues  to  help  the  hearer 
properly  interpret  the  sarcastic  remarks.  In  view  of  these  results,  we  could  speculate  that 
professors  are  perhaps  not  interested  in  building  solidarity  with  their  students  since  cues 
are  not  associated  with  most  of  the  sarcastic  utterances  found  in  the  classroom.  Either  of 
these  two  theories  as  to  why  professors  do  not  provide  cues  to  their  students  is  plausible. 
Follow  up  interviews  offered  some  insight  into  these  divergent  views.  Professor  FA,  for 
example,  was  highly  interested  in  building  and  establishing  rapport  with  her  students; 
thus  we  could  assume  that  the  lack  of  cues  on  her  part  were  due  to  an  already  existent 
shared  schema  with  her  students.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  MG  was  not  remotely 
interested  in  rapport  building  in  his  classroom;  thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  lack  of 
cues  served  to  keep  his  students  at  a distance.  Even  though  the  number  of  professors  who 
participated  in  this  study  was  small,  they  represented  a variety  of  teaching  philosophies. 

In  addition  to  the  linguistic  and  paralinguistic  cues  that  may  be  available  to 
hearers  in  the  interpretation  of  sarcasm,  social  features  are  also  possible  cues.  Speakers 
and  hearers  need  to  rely  on  “the  contrast  between  what  is  expected  and  what  occurs  as  a 
resource  for  implying  meaning”  (Ervin-Tripp,  1974:64).  Hearers  must  have  a sense  of 
what  they  will  expect  speakers  to  produce  in  order  for  an  accurate  interpretation  of 
sarcasm  to  take  place.  Thus,  both  “speakers  and  hearers  have  to  have  a normative 
reference  point”  (Ervin-Tripp,  1974:64).  This  notion,  above  all  other  cues  in  this  study, 
was  drawn  on  by  most  of  the  professors  and  students. 
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Length  of  Sarcastic  Utterances 

Theoretical  studies  (Amante  1981,  for  example)  have  made  claims  that  sarcastic 
utterances  are  frequently  short  and  succinct.  Data  from  this  study  supports  this 
perception  of  sarcasm,  as  the  mean  length  of  the  total  utterances  in  this  corpus,  including 
any  sarcastic  markers,  was  5.1  words  (see  Table  5.7  and  Figure  5.5).  The  shortest 
sarcastic  utterance  was  one  word  (‘yeah,’  for  example)  and  these  one- word  utterances 
occurred  a total  of  three  times  by  the  same  professor.  Sarcastic  utterances  totaling  five 
words  or  fewer  occurred  in  72  out  of  the  1 14  occasions,  or  in  63%  of  the  data.  The 
longest  sarcastic  utterances  were  twelve  words,  and  occurred  only  four  times.  The  total 
utterances  in  this  corpus  containing  more  than  ten  words  amounted  to  five,  or  4%  of  the 
data.  These  utterances  were  distributed  amongst  the  four  male  participants  in  this  study. 
Professor  MG  used  two  of  these  longer  utterances,  while  Professors  MD,  MF  and  MH  all 
employed  one  utterance  of  this  type  each.  All  of  the  participants  in  this  study  used 
sarcastic  utterances  both  over  and  under  the  five-word  mark.  This  shows  that  none  of  the 
participants  limited  their  production  to  very  short  (one  or  two  word)  sarcastic  utterances. 
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Table  5.7  Mean  Length  of  Sarcastic  Utterances 


ED 

Total 

Words 

Total 

Utterances 

MLU 

FA 

56 

15 

3.7 

FB 

93 

20 

4.7 

FC 

14 

5 

2.8 

FE 

45 

9 

5.0 

Total-F 

208 

49 

4.2 

MD 

69 

12 

5.8 

MF 

65 

12 

5.4 

MG 

180 

29 

6.2 

MH 

59 

12 

4.9 

Total-M 

373 

65 

5.7 

Total 

581 

114 

5.1 

Note:  The  totals  were  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  words  by  the  total 
number  of  utterances. 


Context  of  Sarcasm 

This  section  investigates  the  context  in  which  sarcasm  was  used  within  the 
classroom.  These  situations  include  side  sequences  in  which  sarcasm  was  not  related  to 
course  material  (52/1 14  or  46%),  course  content  (5 1/1 14  or  45%),  and  administrative 
situations28  (1 1/1 14  or  10%). 

Females  in  this  study  used  sarcasm  that  was  connected  with  the  content  of  the 
course  more  than  for  any  other  purpose.  In  all  cases,  individual  female  professors  used 
sarcasm  most  in  content  situations,  and  least  in  administrative  situations.  The  males, 
however,  used  sarcasm  mainly  as  a sidesequence  (i.e.,  not  related  to  the  course  content) 
and  rarely  used  it  in  situations  that  were  classified  as  administrative  (see  Table  5.8  and 


28  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  ‘administrative  situation’  refers  to  discussions 
concerning  grades,  attendance,  exams,  papers  due  and  the  like. 
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Figure  5.6).  Only  one  male  professor  used  sarcasm  more  in  content  situations  than  in 
sidesequences. 

The  lowest  number  of  sarcastic  utterances  was  related  to  administrative  issues  in 
both  female  and  male  uses.  The  notion  that  sarcasm  allows  the  speaker  to  engage  in 
potentially  sensitive  topics,  which  rarely  occurs  in  connection  with  administrative  issues, 
may  account  for  this  finding.  When  professors  want  to  express  clear  ideas  about  what 
will  be  found  on  exams,  or  how  the  course  will  be  organized,  for  example,  the  risk  of 
students  misinterpreting  sarcasm  was  perhaps  too  great. 


Table  5.8  Context  of  Sarcasm 


ID 

Side 

Sequences 

Content 

Admin. 

Total 

FA 

2 

10 

3 

15 

FB 

7 

9 

4 

20 

FC 

2 

3 

0 

5 

FE 

3 

5 

1 

9 

Total-F 

14 

27 

8 

49 

MD 

7 

5 

0 

12 

MF 

4 

8 

0 

12 

MG 

19 

9 

1 

29 

MH 

8 

2 

2 

12 

Total-M 

38 

24 

3 

65 

Total 

52 

51 

11 

114 

Note:  Admin.=administrative 


The  Benefits  of  Using  Sarcasm 

There  must  be  benefits  involved  in  consciously  making  an  effort  to  say  something 
that  one  does  not  actually  mean,  while  expecting  hearers  to  interpret  the  intended 
meaning  as  well  as  any  attitude  that  is  felt  towards  the  topic  or  target.  Bearing  in  mind 
sarcasm’s  evaluative  edge,  we  should  consider  the  possible  benefits  of  using  sarcasm,  as 
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this  speech  behavior  certainly  elicits  an  emotional  response  from  the  hearer  and  the  target 
of  the  utterance.  Tannen  (1986:61)  provides  insight  into  the  possible  benefits  of  using 
sarcasm.  She  claims  that  the  meaning  of  sarcasm  is  hidden  and  “common  and  satisfying” 
due  to  the  fact  that  “the  feat  of  sending  and  getting  unstated  meaning... is  aesthetically 
pleasing.”  Therefore,  the  ability  to  interpret  the  intended  meaning  of  sarcasm  gives  a 
hearer  a certain  sense  of  enjoyment  and  accomplishment,  while  clearly  marking  in-group 
status. 

Haverkate  (1990:107)  explained: 


the  principal  motivation  for  a speaker  to  express  himself 
ironically  is  the  wish  to  formulate  a judgment  or  evaluation. 

This  implies  that  he  has  empirical  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  affairs  described.  But  there  is  more  to  it,  since  irony  is 
a non-direct  form  of  speech,  speakers  may  make  use  of  it  in 
order  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  world  they  refer  to. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  distance  involved  is  not 
only  a metaphorical  one;  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a 
speech  act  describing  the  world  in  a non-direct  way  requires 
a more  complex  interpretive  act  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  than 
a speech  act  describing  the  world  in  a direct  way.  In  addition 
to  situation  distance,  we  have  to  distinguish  interactional  distance, 
which  is  characteristic  of  communication  situations  where  the 
speaker  employs  irony  to  express  a negative  assessment  of  the 
behavior  of  the  hearer. 


Sarcasm  certainly  involves  issues  of  power,  as  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  It 
is  clear  that  individuals  use  this  power  to  express  their  evaluation  of  the  chosen  target. 
Another  possible  benefit  of  the  use  of  sarcasm,  is  the  clear  marking  of  insiders  and 
outsiders  in  a specific  group.  One  is  not  considered  an  insider  if  they  are  merely  capable 
of  interpreting  the  accurate  meaning  intended  of  a sarcastic  utterance.  In  many  cases,  an 
individual’s  insider  status  is  also  reflected  if  an  utterance  is  actually  directed  towards 


them.  As  is  the  case  with  teasing  (Boxer  and  Cortes-Conde,  1997),  the  use  of  some 
forms  of  sarcasm  can  serve  as  an  effective  tool  for  the  speaker  to  demonstrate  to  their 
interlocutor  that  their  relationship  is  close  enough  for  this  type  of  banter  to  occur. 

Giora  (1995)  suggested  that  sarcasm  prevents  speakers  from  sounding  boring. 

She  points  out  that  using  sarcasm  for  a surprise  effect  allows  the  speaker  to  be  viewed  as 
funny  and  witty  rather  than  dull  and  boring.  This  could  be  a useful  teaching  strategy,  as  a 
study  conducted  by  Kreuz,  Long  and  Church  (1991)  claims  that  humorous  utterances 
improve  recall. 

As  an  indirect  linguistic  device,  sarcasm  protects  the  speaker.  Haiman  (1990:203) 
asserts  that  a “part  of  what  I consider  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  sarcasm,  in  fact,  lies  in  its 
ambiguity,  and  its  potential  deniability.”  We  see  this  in  the  case  of  Professor  MH’s  class, 
for  example.  The  students  in  this  class  often  pondered  the  intentions  of  his  sarcastic 
remarks,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  interpret  the  sarcasm.  This  professor  was  therefore 
given  the  opportunity  to  follow  up  with  remarks  that  denied  his  original  intentions  once 
he  had  assessed  the  immediate  reactions  of  his  class. 

The  Risks  of  Using  Sarcasm 

Hutcheon  (1995:17-18)  discussed  the  hierarchies  that  are  created  in  the  use  of 
sarcasm:  there  are  “those  who  use  it,  then  those  who  “get”  it  and,  at  the  bottom,  those 
who  do  not.”  Hutcheon  did,  however,  make  the  case  that  this  is  not  always  how  it  is. 
Sarcasm  relies  heavily  on  experiential  contexts  as  well.  Therefore,  without  knowledge  of 
the  context,  and  without  the  ability  to  perhaps  interpret  even  the  subtle  cues  that  may  be 
apparent  with  close  friends  (or  at  least  those  sharing  the  same  experience  as 
acquaintances),  sarcasm  can  be  potentially  risky.  As  the  interpretation  of  sarcasm  is 
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sometimes  left  open  for  the  hearer  to  judge,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  sarcasm  is  not  overly 
used  in  the  classrooms  of  higher  education.  Recall  that  students  may  be  focused  so 
closely  on  the  course  content  during  the  lecture,  for  example,  that  they  may  miss  any  cues 
that  might  be  provided  for  them,  allowing  even  the  most  apparent  of  sarcastic  utterances 
to  be  misunderstood.  Professors  should  therefore  reevaluate  their  use  of  sarcasm  in  the 
classroom,  especially  when  used  in  a negative  manner,  knowing  that  students  often  miss 
the  “hidden  meaning”  of  the  utterance.  A possible  misinterpretation  could  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  relationship  between  the  student/professor  and  the  class  as  a whole 
and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  This  also  explains  the  paucity  of  the  use  of  sarcasm  by 
students.  It  would  be  far  too  risky  for  students  to  attempt  using  sarcasm  when  it  has  the 
potential  of  being  misinterpreted  by  their  professors. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  professors  who  enjoy  using  sarcasm  in  the  classroom 
should  do  so  with  caution  and  only  after  a certain  mutual  respect  has  been  developed 
within  the  classroom.  The  very  nature  of  sarcasm  is  that  it  has  the  potential  to  be 
destructive  and  distasteful  if  used  in  an  insensitive  manner.  Professors  need  to 
continually  remember  the  risks  of  using  sarcasm  as  the  hearer  may  in  any  given  situation 
misinterpret  the  intended  message.  It  is  far  too  true  that  one  individual’s  joke  may  be 
another’s  insult. 


Triangulated  Views  on  Sarcasm 

In  the  triangulation  interviews,  professors’  views  and  students’  views  did  not 
always  correspond.  Occasionally,  there  was  a mismatch  in  perceptions  of  the  sarcastic 
remark.  While  the  professors  tended  to  characterize  their  sarcastic  remarks  as  joking,  or 
positive,  students  occasionally  disagreed  with  their  professor’s  assessment  of  the 
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situation.  When  this  occurred,  I used  the  students’  classifications  as  negative,  since  my 
intent  was  to  assess  the  uptake  of  the  use  of  sarcasm  on  the  classroom  atmosphere.  There 
were,  in  fact,  instances  in  the  data  in  which  the  professor  and  student  uptake  disagreed 
regarding  whether  or  not  an  utterance  was  sarcastic  at  all.  What  counted  most  in  these 
cases  was  the  students’  interpretations.  That  is,  if  the  students  perceived  the  utterance  as 
sarcastic,  it  had  relevant  consequences.  Brown  (1980: 1 12)  confirms  the  idea  that  relying 
solely  on  the  speaker  is  unreliable,  claiming  that,  “Speakers’  unreconstructed  intuitions 
are  not  very  helpful;  their  elicited  comments  are  often  irrelevant  or  simply 
wrong... speakers’  intuitions  so  often  mislead.”  In  addition,  he  suggests  that  speakers  are 
not  always  clear  about  what  they  mean,  but  that  they  do  usually  have  a clearer  idea 
concerning  the  intended  effect  of  their  comments. 

Because  perfect  agreement  between  the  professors  and  students  was  not  obtained, 
it  was  necessary  to  involve  two  outside  raters  to  judge  twenty-five  of  the  sarcastic 
utterances  in  the  original  corpus.  Failures  of  sarcasm,  that  is,  unsuccessful  interpretations 
of  sarcasm,  lead  to  miscommunication  in  some  instances.  For  the  most  part,  more  literal 
statements  were  taken  as  sarcastic  than  sarcastic  statements  taken  as  literal.  An  example 
already  seen  in  Chapter  4 illustrates  this  point:  Professor  MH  was  attempting  to  involve 
students  in  the  discussion  more  directly,  and  while  lecturing,  he  paused  and  said,  “I’m  not 
sure.  You  guys  are  going  to  have  to  teach  me.”  In  the  follow-up  interview  with  the 
professor,  he  indicated  that  his  intention  was  straightforward,  not  sarcastic.  He  was 
sensitive  to  the  teacher  evaluations  at  the  end  of  the  course;  thus,  he  did  not  want  to  be 
perceived  as  intimidating.  Nonetheless,  the  students  did  indeed  perceive  this  remark  as  a 
sarcastic  one.  One  student  (#73)  commented:  “it  was  almost  like  in  defense,  like,  ‘I 
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already  said  that.  I said  I don’t  know  that.  I already  said  my  disclaimer.”  Students 
interpreted  the  comment  as  sarcastic  because  of  prior  schema  with  this  professor  as  being 
difficult,  negative  and  egotistical.  Therefore,  they  could  not  understand  it  at  face  value. 
Knowing  that  this  professor’s  style  would  not  be  to  ask  the  students  to  really  teach  him 
something,  they  assessed  the  comment  as  sarcastic.  It  therefore  had  negative 
repercussions  that  were  unintended  by  the  teacher.  Expectations  play  a significant  role  in 
the  interpretation  of  such  utterances.  These  expectations  are  not  only  developed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  semester,  but  are  often  established  long  before  the  semester 
even  begins  as  students  pass  along  their  experiences  to  others  who  will  take  the  same 
courses.  This  background  information  can  be  positive  or  negative.  Student  #3, 
discussing  a female  professor’s  course,  shared  that,  “Like,  the  reason  I took  her  was 
because  my  roommate  took  her  before  and  she  was  absolutely  the  best  teacher  she’s  ever 
had.”  On  the  other  hand,  discussing  a male  participant  in  this  study,  student  #73  shared 
that,  “everyone  says,  ‘oh,  you’re  taking  MF  [professor’s  name]?  Don’t  say  anything  in 
that  class.  He’s  a dick.  Blah,  blah,  blah.’  I don’t  always  speak  like  that  either,  but  that’s 
what  people  say  about  him.  He  smiles  at  me.  I think  he’s  nice.  But,  that’s  what 
everyone  says  about  him.  Guys,  girls,  they’re  just  like,  ‘Don’t  talk  in  class.’”  These 
preconceived  ideas  about  the  professors’  personalities  and  their  courses  are  difficult  to 
change,  especially  when  the  students  arrive  to  the  course  with  negative  impressions  of  the 
professor. 

Summary 

The  analysis  presented  in  this  chapter  reveals  that  the  individual  style  of  the 
speaker  may  have  a strong  effect  on  the  use  of  sarcasm,  more  so  than  the  sociolinguistic 
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variables.  Regarding  the  individual  style  of  Professor  MG,  for  example,  student  #62 
disclosed  that,  “that’s  the  way  he  is,  that’s  the  way  he  teaches... it  takes  some 
adjustment. . .that’s  his  style.”  Upon  review  of  another  sarcastic  remark  made  by  the 
same  professor,  student  #61  added,  “It’s  almost  a MG-ism  [MG  referring  to  professor].” 
These  types  of  comments  were  abundant  throughout  the  student  interview  process  and 
illustrate  that  a particular  professor  can  be  identified  with  specific  uses  of  sarcasm.  Due 
to  the  small  sample  size,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  one  single  variable 
contributed  more  to  the  use  of  sarcasm  than  another.  This  study  shows  that  Professor 
MG,  for  example,  used  nearly  twice  the  average  number  of  sarcastic  utterances  per  class 
than  the  average  for  all  the  participants  in  this  study  (5.8  versus  3.2).  He  produced  22  of 
the  34  negative  uses  of  sarcasm  (65%),  while  out-producing  the  other  two  professors 
utilizing  negative  sarcasm  (FB  and  MH)  nearly  four  times  (they  each  used  six  sarcastic 
utterances  in  a negative  manner). 

The  findings  in  this  study  also  show  that  there  may  be  a difference  in  the  use  of 
sarcasm  depending  on  the  gender  of  the  speaker,  in  this  case  the  professor,  as  well  as  the 
gender  of  the  hearers,  in  this  case  the  students.  It  appears  that  male  professors  use  more 
negative  forms  of  sarcasm,  while  females  tend  to  refrain  from  this  type  of  speech.  Social 
status,  power  and  distance  were  strong  factors  in  the  use  of  sarcasm  as  professors 
exhibited  control  of  their  classrooms  and  used  humorous  sarcasm  positively  to  bond  with 
their  students,  or  negatively  to  demonstrate  authority  and  to  ridicule/shame  their  students. 
The  variables  of  relative  age,  ethnicity,  and  years  of  teaching  experience  are  the  weakest 
indicators  of  the  use  of  sarcasm.  Other  variables  to  investigate  in  a study  with  a larger 
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population  would  be  the  religion  of  the  participants,  as  well  as  the  region  in  which  each 
participant  was  socialized. 


Figure  5.1  Uses  of  sarcasm 


Figure  5.2  Positive/Negative  form  of  sarcasm 
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Figure  5.4  Response  to  question  form 
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□ MLU 


Female  Male 


Figure  5.5  Mean  length  of  sarcastic  utterance 


Figure  5.6  Context  of  sarcasm 


CHAPTER  6 

PEDAGOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS 


Irony  is  the  rhetorical  necessity  of  the  age, 
the  critical  accessory  no  one  should  leave  home  without. 

It  has  also  replaced  patriotism  as  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels, 
for  it  means  never  having  to  say  you  really  mean  it. 

Austin-Smith,  Into  the  Heart  of  Irony 

This  chapter  presents  the  pedagogical  implications  of  sarcasm,  including  the 
positive  or  negative  repercussions  of  its  use,  and  the  consequences  for  teacher  and  student 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Some  pedagogical  implications  were  alluded  to  in  Chapter 
4.  The  present  chapter  addresses  these  issues  in  a more  detailed  manner,  including  the 
issue  of  power.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  forms  of  sarcasm  that  are  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  in  the  classroom.  An  analysis  of  faculty  evaluations  is  also  included,  along 
with  directions  for  future  research. 

Pedagogical  Implications 

In  higher  education  professors  have  the  freedom  to  shape  the  environment  of  the 
classroom.  Since  I conducted  interviews  with  both  the  students  in  the  classroom  and  the 
professors,  I was  able  to  compare  the  perceptions  of  these  two  groups  and  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  what  was  deemed  effective  classroom  practices  throughout  the 
semester.  It  was  determined  that  sarcasm  can  have  positive  and  negative  effects  on  the 
student-professor  relationship.  These  effects  are  discussed  in  this  section. 
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Positive  Effects 

Positive  sarcasm  can  be  used  to  facilitate  learning  and  reduce  anxiety  on  the  part 

of  the  learner.  It  seems  clear  from  the  interview  data  that  students  often  enjoy  humor  in 

the  classroom.  When  sarcasm  is  employed  for  a humorous  effect,  it  can  be  motivating. 

Such  uses  of  sarcasm  may  allow  for  teachers  to  exert  some  managerial  control  over 

students  without  giving  the  impression  of  infantalizing  them  by  resorting  to  direct 

behavior  modification  (particularly  those  who  ought  to  be  beyond  the  age  of  needing 

direct  disciplinary  intervention).  The  issue  of  control  is  always  difficult  for  college 

faculty.  Undergraduates  ought  to  be  beyond  the  stage  of  needing  to  have  their  classroom 

behavior  externally  monitored.  Nonetheless,  the  reality  of  the  matter  is  that  adolescent 

behavior  can  and  does  persist  in  undergraduate  classes.  Handling  these  disciplinary 

matters  becomes  a delicate  balance  of  wanting  to  treat  the  students  as  adults  while 

maintaining  order.  Humorous  sarcasm,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  just  the  tool  for 

managing  these  situations.  Professors,  at  least  in  pre-tenure  years,  are  highly  conscious 

of  how  they  are  being  evaluated  by  their  students.  Most  universities  and  colleges  have  a 

formal  mechanism  for  students  to  assess  their  professors’  knowledge  of  their  material  and 

performance  in  conveying  the  material  (see  the  section  below  on  student  evaluations  of 

faculty).  Professors  typically  do  not  want  to  alienate  their  students  by  being 

disciplinarians.  Most  feel  they  should  not  have  to  play  this  role  in  the  context  of  higher 

education.  Students  become  resentful  when  professors  resort  to  direct  reprimand.  The 

following  student  comment  (#13)  illustrates: 

She  has  this  mix  between  teaching  and  discussing  that  is  very  odd  and 
very  unusual.  I don’t  know.  It’s  a cross  between  elementary  and  college. 

And  she  has  this  maternal  thing  too... that  like  none  of  my  other  teachers 
have. . .like  this  sternness. 
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This  student  was  expressing  his  view  that  this  particular  professor  resorts  to  direct 
reprimand,  as  would  an  elementary  school  teacher  or  parent.  He  found  this  behavior 
unusual  at  the  college  level,  and  it  led  him  to  express  some  definite  dissatisfaction  with 
her  teaching  style.  He  found  her  to  be  unpredictable,  and  this  quality  was  hard  for  him  to 
appreciate.  The  same  sentiment  prevailed  among  many  of  the  other  students.  With  other 
professors  who  were  more  consistent  in  their  style,  students  indicated  that  they  at  least 
knew  what  to  expect;  thus,  even  negative  instances  of  sarcasm  were  not  met  with  the  type 
of  hostility  that  was  seen  with  the  above  teacher’s  unpredictability. 

Recall  from  Chapter  5 that  Giora  (1995)  suggested  that  sarcasm  prevents 
speakers  from  sounding  boring.  As  mentioned  earlier,  this  could  be  a useful  teaching 
strategy,  especially  with  longer  than  usual  class  periods  and  with  subject  material  that  is 
particularly  dry  or  challenging  for  the  students. 

The  issue  of  recall,  related  to  the  use  of  sarcasm,  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  4. 
Demorest  et  al  (1983)  claim  that  when  sarcasm  is  flagged  as  humorous,  students  are  more 
likely  to  recall  the  utterance.  If  shown  to  be  true,  this  could  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  delivery  of  a lecture  or  on  the  communicative  style  of  classroom  teachers.  We  could 
argue  that  if  a particular  comment  stands  out  in  a lecture,  for  example,  the  salient 
information  tied  to  that  comment  might  be  remembered  more  easily  or  be  easier  to  recall 
during  test  time  or  whenever  the  student  needed  to  retrieve  this  information.  Recall  that 
several  students  in  this  study  alluded  to  this  notion  during  their  interviews.  The 
following  statement,  repeated  from  Chapter  4,  illustrates  the  point  made  by  a male 
student  (#12).  He  reported  that  professor  FB  was  “trying  to  get  it  to  stick  in  our  heads” 
after  looking  at  a particular  scene  that  included  a sarcastic  comment.  Later  in  the 
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interview  this  same  student  shared,  “I  don’t  remember  any  of  that  [information  from  a 
monotone  lecture].  It  [the  use  of  sarcasm]  helps  you  remember  things,  and  focus  and  pay 
attention.  Sometimes  when  the  professor  says  something  like  that  [sarcasm],  I’ll  put  it  in 
[my  notes]  ‘cuz  I think  it’s  amusing.  And  you  know,  later,  if  I’m  looking  at  my  notes.  I’ll 
think  it’s  amusing  again  and  maybe  it  will  help  me  remember  something  else  or  break  up 
the  monotony  of  me  studying  my  notes.”  Comments  such  as  these  give  us  insights  into 
the  positive  affects  that  sarcasm  has  on  students.  If  students  view  the  notes  that  they  have 
taken  for  a particular  course  as  enjoyable  or  ‘amusing’  to  read,  they  may  also  be  more 
inclined  to  return  to  their  notebooks  in  order  to  review  for  an  upcoming  exam.  This 
could  only  be  beneficial  to  the  students  in  their  quest  to  learn  the  course  material. 

Another  effect  that  positive  uses  of  sarcasm  may  have  relates  to  the  issue  of  class 
attendance.  I observed  high  attendance  in  courses  where  the  sarcasm  was  used 
humorously.  One  of  the  courses  taped,  for  example,  met  at  8:00  am,  yet  each  of  the 
students  mentioned  in  their  interview  that  they  woke  up  excited  to  come  to  class  because 
the  entertainment  value  was  so  great.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  better  the  class 
attendance,  the  better  chances  the  students  have  at  grasping  the  material  at  hand. 

Negative  Effects 

One  of  the  most  notable  effects  of  negative  uses  of  sarcasm  was  in  the  sporadic 
attendance  record  of  the  students  enrolled  in  these  courses.  That  is,  in  courses  where 
negative  instances  of  sarcasm  were  often  employed,  students  were  frequently  absent  from 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  attendance  was  high  in  the  courses  where  positive  sarcasm  was 
identified.  Students  in  the  courses  where  negative  forms  of  sarcasm  were  used  reported 
that  they  were  nervous  before  entering  the  classroom,  and  that  their  nervousness  only 
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heightened  throughout  the  period.  This  effect  was  most  noticeable  in  cases  where  the 
sarcasm  was  directed  at  a specific  individual.  In  these  situations,  the  students  were 
frequently  absent  from  the  following  class  meeting.  Student  #65  reported  that  students 
who  had  negative  forms  of  sarcasm  directed  at  them  by  professor  MG  during  their 
presentations  “didn’t  show  up  for  the  next  class.”  Through  interviews  with  the  remaining 
students  in  these  classes,  it  became  apparent  that  this  was  the  common  practice.  Students 
are  therefore  dealing  with  these  harmful  instances  of  sarcasm  by  not  subjecting 
themselves  to  this  form  of  verbal  abuse. 

Another  implication  for  pedagogy  became  apparent  with  the  male  professor  who 
tended  to  overuse  the  biting  type  of  sarcasm  directed  toward  a specific  individual.  These 
individuals  were  so  focused  on  the  comment  addressed  toward  them  and  the 
effect  that  it  would  have  on  their  relationship  with  their  classmates,  that  they  failed  to  pay 
attention  to  the  lecture  or  discussion  following  the  comment.  Instead,  the  students 
generally  spent  the  remainder  of  the  period  focusing  on  the  sarcastic  comment  instead  of 
on  the  course  material.  Each  of  the  students  interviewed  commented  that  the 
entertainment  value  was  high  in  that  particular  course,  until  the  remarks  were  aimed  at 
them.  These  remarks  were  so  hurtful  and  damaging  that  in  no  single  case  did  the  student 
“recover”  from  the  wound.  It  would  have  taken  much  effort  on  the  professor’s  side  to 
repair  any  damage  done,  and  this  effort  was  clearly  not  made.  In  the  interview  with  this 
particular  professor,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  trying  to  push  the  students  to  perform 
better.  This  shows  us  that  what  Littman  and  Mey  discuss  in  their  1991  article,  namely  the 
notion  that  teachers  use  sarcasm  as  a motivational  tool  in  order  to  change  student 
behaviors,  may  hold  true.  Littman  and  Mey  (1991:148)  develop  this  notion  further  by 
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saying  that  the  use  of  sarcasm  by  the  professor,  however,  may  “allow  the  teacher  to  avoid 
confronting  the  fact  that  he  or  she  causes  student  pain.”  The  professor  above  was  aware 
of  the  hurtful  and  painful  effects  of  his  sarcasm.  We  might  assume  then,  that  he  was 
employing  this  speech  behavior  as  a drill  sergeant  or  a sports  coach  would.  An  in-depth 
look  into  the  advantages  and/or  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  motivational  technique  is  in 
order.  It  seems  likely  that  the  damage  caused  with  this  negative  use  of  sarcasm  most 
likely  outweighs  any  positive,  motivational  consequences.  Student  #65  agreed:  ‘That’s 
not  something  a twenty-year-old  should  hear.  It’s  comments  like  that  that  I thought  were 
just  completely  rude.  I don’t  understand  why  he  would  say  something  like  that.  I know 
if  someone  said  that  to  me  and  then  everyone  laughed,  I would  be  humiliated.” 

Professor  MH  shared  with  me  his  reasoning  for  using  negative  forms  of  sarcasm, 
claiming  that  it  was  always  “premeditated.”  After  viewing  his  tape,  he  claimed  that  he 
was  using  sarcasm  “in  response  to  things  I don’t  like.. .that  are  irritating  me... I’m  making 
fun  of  the  person. ..”  He  felt  that  his  use  of  sarcasm  functioned  as  a way  to  tell  his 
students  that  he  was  displeased  with  something  that  they  had  said,  or  done,  in  a “manner 
that  doesn’t  say  I’m  displeased.”  MH  was  acutely  aware  of  his  choice  to  be  sarcastic  in 
the  classroom;  however,  he  had  not  realized  until  after  watching  his  tape  that  his  students 
were  able  to  detect  how  upset  he  was  with  them  and  that  they  were  therefore  discouraged 
by  his  negative  comments. 


Issues  of  Power 

Professors  are  unquestionably  in  a position  of  considerable  power.  As  professors, 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  this  on  a daily  basis.  We  may  be  misguided  if  we  use 
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student  laughter  as  the  means  by  which  our  verbal  behaviors  are  determined  to  be 
successful  in  the  classroom.  As  is  the  case  with  jokes,  students  often  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  laugh  when  their  professor  makes  attempts  at  being  humorous,  even  in  a 
negative,  sarcastic  manner.  As  professors,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  position,  in 
relation  to  our  students,  often  determines  the  reaction  or  response  to  our  classroom 
discourse  strategies.  In  addition,  there  are  various  forms  of  laughter,  and  each  form  can 
be  a sign  of  numerous  emotions.  For  example,  it  is  common  to  hear  laughter  when 
individuals  are  nervous,  which  may  be  misinterpreted  as  enjoyment.  The  implication 
here  is  that  we  must  rely  on  more  than  laughter  in  determining  what  verbal  behaviors  are 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  in  the  classroom.  Our  students’  reactions  may  be 
misleading. 

Evaluations  of  Faculty  Participants 

Student  evaluations  of  professors  are  a key  component  of  every  course  at  most 
universities  and  colleges,  providing  students  with  the  opportunity  to  give  written 
feedback  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  their  professors.  The  quantitative  and 
qualitative  sections  of  these  evaluation  forms  were  made  available  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  I have  selected  two  items  to  report  and  compare  here:  item  number  ten,  the 
“overall  mean  score,”  as  well  as  item  number  five,  “respect  and  concern  for  the  student.” 
These  items  will  shed  the  most  light  on  the  students’  reactions  to  their  professors’ 
negative  or  positive  classroom  verbal  behaviors. 

The  evaluations  at  this  institution  are  based  on  the  following  scale:  1 (poor),  2 
(below  average),  3 (average),  4 (above  average),  and  5 (excellent).  The  scores  for  each 
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professor  from  the  two  items  mentioned  above  are  reported  in  descending  order,  highest 
to  lowest  according  to  the  mean  overall  score,  in  Table  6.1  below. 


Table  6.1  Students’  Evaluations  of  Each  Professor 


Participant 

Respect  and 

Mean  overall 

concern  for 

score 

students 

FA 

4.94 

4.94 

MF 

4.94 

4.94 

MD 

4.91 

4.90 

FE 

4.80 

4.83 

FC 

4.83 

4.76 

FB 

4.06 

4.42 

MG 

3.64 

4.15 

MH 

3.51 

3.91 

Range  of  possible  scores:  1 (poor)  to  5 (excellent) 


The  lowest  score  for  the  two  items  reported  here  was  3.51,  which  shows  that  the 
participants  involved  in  this  study  were  all  rated  at  a minimum  between  average  and 
above  average  by  their  students.  Five  of  the  professors  received  mean  scores  close  to  5, 
marking  them  as  excellent  according  to  their  students’  judgments. 

Although  each  professor  involved  in  this  study  had  a unique  set  of  students  in 
their  courses  (i.e.,  no  two  professors  shared  the  same  student  in  their  course),  a clear 
pattern  of  increasing  overall  mean  scores29  was  observed  (see  Table  6.1  above).  Those 
faculty  participants  who  used  positive  forms  of  sarcasm  in  the  classroom  received  higher 
scores  compared  to  those  who  used  negative  forms  of  sarcasm  in  the  classroom.  In  other 


29  Scores  from  the  two  items,  respect  and  concern  for  the  student  and  overall  mean,  did 
not  change  drastically  for  each  participant  and  are  therefore  not  reported  as  distinct  from 
each  other. 
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words,  those  professors  who  produced  solely  positive  sarcasm  in  their  classrooms 
received  the  highest  overall  evaluations  from  their  students.  These  results  are  in  contrast 
to  the  scores  of  the  three  individuals  who  produced  negative  forms  of  sarcasm,  namely 
participants  FB,  MG  and  MH,  who  received  the  lowest  overall  scores  of  all  eight 
professors.  The  overall  score  for  MH,  whose  use  of  negative  sarcasm  was  described  by 
his  students  as  “sporadic,”  received  an  overall  score  one  full  point  lower  than  the  highest 
score  obtained  by  a participant  in  this  study.  This  reinforces  claims  made  in  Chapter  5 
that  the  inability  to  predict  a professor’s  verbal  behavior  in  the  classroom  is  not 
acceptable  to  students.  Therefore,  although  MG  employed  far  more  instances  of  sarcasm, 
his  overall  score  was  still  higher  than  that  of  MH’s  overall  score.  It  seems  that  the 
students  in  MG’s  class  became  accustomed  to  his  verbal  repertoire,  causing  them  to 
become  more  tolerant  of  even  his  negative  speech  behaviors. 

The  quantitative  scores  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  students’  reactions  to  their 
professors’  uses  of  sarcasm,  but  could  also  be  a reaction  to  the  professors’  overall  uses  of 
negative  verbal  behaviors  (including  direct  put-downs,  insults,  etc).  While  the  qualitative 
reports  did  not  show  explicit  mentions  of  sarcasm,  the  students  did  use  terminology  that 
could  be  more  closely  identified  with  sarcasm  than  the  scores  of  the  quantitative  sections 
would  be  able  to  indicate.  For  example,  students  evaluating  MH  reported  that  he 
“argues/makes  students  feel  stupid”  and  that  he  “cut  people  off.”  While  others  in  the 
class  reported  that  he  was  “humorous,”  the  same  students  called  him  “condescending  and 
insulting.”  They  felt  that  he  was  “picking  on  students.”  One  student  actually  declared 
that  MH  “tends  to  turn  students  off  from”  the  subject.  All  of  these  qualities,  while  not 
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specifically  mentioning  the  use  of  sarcasm,  could  be  considered  indicators  of  the  use  of 
negative  sarcasm  as  the  students  reacted  to  this  professor  in  written  form  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  did  in  their  oral  interview  sessions.  The  written  evaluations  of  MG 
were  similar  to  those  of  MH,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  “intimidating”  describing 
MG’s  effectiveness  as  a professor  in  several  of  the  students’  reports.  Both  of  these 
professors  did  receive  positive  comments  as  well.  The  positive  evaluations  were  more 
abundant  in  the  case  of  MG,  as  his  students  were  apparently  awed  by  his  intellect  and  his 
unique  verbal  style.  One  student  defended  MG  by  reporting  that,  “Some  students  find 
MG  intimidating.  I say  that  it’s  a student’s  lack  of  preparation  that  makes  him/her  afraid 
to  speak  with  the  professor.  Lack  of  preparation  leads  to  low  confidence  levels,  which 
lead  to  fear  of  engaging  in  conversation  with  a professor  or  participating  in  class.” 

Participant  FB  received  student  evaluations  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  MG 
and  MH.  In  addition  to  the  comments  listed  above,  her  students  referred  to  her  as  “rude” 
and  indicated  that  they  sometimes  felt  “uncomfortable  in  the  class.”  One  student 
commented  that  “she  got  very  high  and  mighty  every  once-in-awhile.  Very  pissy  attitude 
every  once-in-awhile.”  As  was  the  case  with  MG  and  MH,  several  of  FB’s  students 
stated  that  they  recommend  her  to  their  friends  and  that  “she  is  definitely  one  of  the  best 
instructors  I’ve  ever  had.”  Another  student,  aware  that  she  may  have  a different  reaction 
from  her  classmates  wrote  that,  “This  course  did  not  suit  me,  though  it  may  be  very 
helpful  for  students  familiar  with  FB’s  teaching  style.”  What  is  apparent  here  is  that 
students  have  varying  levels  of  tolerance  for  negative  verbal  behaviors  in  the  classroom, 
and  that  no  one  teaching  style  completely  alienates  every  student  enrolled  in  the  class. 
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Professors  FA  and  MF,  who  used  only  positive  sarcasm  and  were  given  high 
evaluations  by  their  students,  also  received  positive  comments  from  them  on  the 
qualitative  section  of  the  forms.  Students  reported  that  they  were  “humorous”  and 
“respectful.”  FA  was  described  as  “one  of  UF’s  best. . .1  admire  her  teaching  style.” 

Others  commented  that  her  “teaching  style  is  excellent.”  Many  of  the  students  in  these 
courses  claimed  that  they  would  recommend  these  two  professors  to  their  peers.  MF  was 
described  as  being  “very  easy  to  speak  with  in  and  out  of  class”  and  another  student 
claimed  that,  “he  never  belittles  the  student.”  One  student  actually  reported  that,  “no  one 
on  the  planet  could  hinder  this  man’s  teaching  style  from  succeeding.”  The  speech 
behaviors  of  these  professors  had  positive  outcomes.  Professors  FC,  MD,  and  FE 
received  similar  evaluations;  however,  their  evaluations  varied  remarkably  from  one 
student  to  another,  whereas  the  evaluations  of  FA  and  MF  remained  consistently  positive. 

Directions  for  Future  Research 

This  dissertation  is  but  an  initial  foray  into  the  study  of  sarcasm  in  classroom 
discourse.  The  small  sample  size  limits  the  ability  to  make  general  claims  concerning 
this  speech  behavior;  however,  this  initial  investigation  of  sarcasm  in  the  classroom 
discourse  of  higher  education  offers  an  understanding  of  how  this  speech  behavior  is  used 
in  the  classroom  and  how  students  respond  to  it.  It  suggests  that  sarcasm,  when  used 
positively,  may  indeed  be  appropriate  classroom  behavior,  serving  a multitude  of 
functions.  Thus,  it  appears  that  sarcasm  has  its  own  unique  place  in  the  classroom  when 
used  in  an  effort  to  build  rapport  in  the  classroom,  rather  than  destroy  it.  This  avenue  of 
research  is  worthy  of  pursuit,  focusing  perhaps  on  a larger  sample  size  and  varying  the 
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speech  communities  under  investigation.  As  Katz  (1996)  has  suggested,  individuals  in 
certain  occupations  may  be  more  likely  to  employ  sarcasm  than  in  other  occupations. 

The  results  of  the  current  study  also  motivate  research  in  the  area  of  second 
language  acquisition.  These  issues  include  the  use  of  sarcasm  by  International  Teaching 
Assistants  (IT As),  and  the  possible  training  of  the  perception  and  use  of  sarcasm  for 
nonnative  speakers  of  American  English. 

Use  of  Sarcasm  by  International  Teaching  Assistants 

The  current  study  has  investigated  sarcasm  using  a small  sample  of  American 

English  speakers.  At  this  point,  a study  involving  the  classroom  discourse  of 
International  Teaching  Assistants  is  needed.  Consider  the  following  exchange  between  a 
Chinese  ITA  and  her  American  undergraduate  student,  which  occurred  just  as  the  ITA 
had  given  out  her  exam  in  an  Accounting  laboratory. 

ITA:  Good  luck  in  the  test. 

Student:  [with  a panicked  look]  Does  that  mean  that  the  test  is  difficult  and  I need  luck? 
ITA:  No  verbal  response.  She  was  clearly  confused  by  the  remark. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  videotape  of  the  interaction,  the  ITA  intended  the  comment  to  be 
one  of  well  wishes  for  the  student  taking  the  exam.  Later  that  semester,  an  e-mail 
message  that  the  ITA  had  written  a few  hours  after  that  class  period  to  her  English 
instructor,  revealed  concern  on  the  part  of  the  ITA  due  to  the  student’s  possible 
misinterpretation  of  her  utterance.  The  ITA  was  clearly  confused  by  the  student’s 
reaction  and  was  able  to  interpret  the  unexpected  facial  expressions  of  the  student.  The 
ITA  recognized  immediately  that  some  form  of  miscommunication  had  occurred.  After 
replaying  the  scenario  with  the  ITA,  her  English  instructor  was  able  to  determine  the 
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source  of  the  miscommunication.  It  is  exchanges  similar  to  these  that  are  in  need  of 
investigation  as  the  ITA’s  intentions  were  not  harmful;  however,  the  student  had 
interpreted  her  comment  as  sarcastic  and  was  therefore  surprised  by  her  use  of  this  speech 
behavior  at  a potentially  critical  point  in  the  class  period. 

A second  example  of  ITA  use  of  sarcasm  occurred  with  a male  ITA  from  China, 
who  was  teaching  in  a Chemistry  laboratory.  In  this  case,  the  ITA  had  actually  used 
sarcasm  intentionally  and  this  scenario  had  to  be  broken  down  and  discussed  with  his 
English  instructor  during  their  biweekly  conferences.  The  ITA  claimed  that  he  knew  that 
the  student  he  was  targeting  “had  an  attitude”  and  that  he  was  trying  to  motivate  him  with 
his  use  of  sarcasm,  by  challenging  him  in  a confrontational  manner.  The  ITA’s  intention 
was  not  destructive;  however,  the  students  in  his  course  did  not  react  favorably  to  his  use 
of  sarcasm  until  the  end  of  the  semester.  Similar  to  the  findings  with  the  native  speaking 
professors  in  the  current  study,  the  undergraduate  students  did  not  appreciate  their  ITA’s 
use  of  sarcasm  until  they  had  established  a sense  of  trust  and  rapport  with  them.  This 
type  of  relationship  is  often  reached  much  later  in  the  semester  for  nonnative  speaking 
instructors;  therefore,  an  investigation  of  the  ITA’s  negative  verbal  behaviors  in 
particular  should  begin  from  the  very  first  class  meeting.  It  did,  however,  become 
apparent  that  the  students  were  able  to  adapt  to  the  speech  behavior  of  the  ITA  mentioned 
above,  as  he  made  significant  efforts  to  establish  rapport  and  build  a trusting  relationship 
with  his  students.  His  use  of  sarcasm  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  however,  was 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated. 

A study  employing  methodologies  similar  to  the  current  project  would  give  us 
insight  into  ITA  use  of  sarcasm  and  how  their  particular  students  react  to  this  speech 
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behavior  in  their  classes.  ITAs  have  several  cross-cultural  issues  to  deal  with  in  the 
classroom.  Therefore,  a thorough  investigation  of  how  sarcasm  is  being  realized,  and 
how  students  might  be  interpreting  a literal  utterance  as  sarcastic,  would  be  worthy  of 
future  study. 

Training  of  the  Perception/Use  of  Sarcasm  for  Nonnative  Speakers 

A small  guide  book  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  fun  of  the  United 
States  (and  Americans)  called  Guia  del  Tipico  Norte  Americano  (1999)  tells  us  in  the 
opening  paragraph  that  Americans  are  attracted  to  jokes  of  all  kinds  and  they  use  jokes 
and  stupid  comments  instead  of  irony  and  wit.  The  author  then  says  that  Americans  are 
unable  to  understand  the  latter  two.30  This  interpretation  resonates  with  the  findings  from 
a small  classroom  study  (Nelms  1999)  in  which  learners  of  English  as  a Second 
Language  were  not  only  unable  to  interpret  (or  use)  sarcasm  in  the  target  language,  but 
also  made  self  determinations  that  Americans  do  not  use  sarcasm.  The  study  involved 
beginning  and  intermediate  learners  from  the  English  Language  Institute  (ELI)  at  a large 
university.  First  languages  included  Brazilian  Portuguese,  Arabic,  French,  Ewe  and 
Spanish.  Several  elicitation  methods  were  employed  (written,  oral  and  multiple  choice 
DCTs,  role  plays,  and  comics/sitcoms  were  also  incorporated  into  several  tests)  and  as 
mentioned  above,  the  data  revealed  that  sarcasm  is  not  a speech  behavior  that  learners 
recognize  at  this  level  of  proficiency  in  a second  language. 

In  a debriefing  session  with  the  learners,  three  of  the  four  individuals  commented 
that  sarcasm  was  a speech  behavior  “not  used  in  American  English.”  The  Moroccan 
learner  claimed  that  “Americans  use  little  sarcasm;  they  have/show  more  respect  towards 


30  Thank  you  to  Joaquim  Camps  for  this  translation. 
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one  another.”  His  session  ended  with  an  invitation  for  me  to  “go  to  Morocco  if  you  really 
want  to  get  some  serious  exposure  to  sarcasm.”  The  only  sarcastic  instances  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  individual  could  recall  were  from  his  Spanish-speaking  peers  at  the 
ELI. 

From  this  small  study,  it  appears  that  sarcasm,  like  humor,  shows  up  late  in  the 
acquisition  process.  This  could  be  due  to  many  factors.  One  such  factor  is  that  lower 
level  students  have  more  novel  features  to  attend  to  and  are  unable  to  recognize  the  often 
subtle  features  associated  with  sarcasm.  Another  factor  may  include  the  inherent 
differences  in  how  sarcasm  is  realized  across  various  languages.  It  is  plausible  that 
languages  that  realize  sarcasm  similarly  to  the  target  language  may  find  an  accelerated 
learning  rate  concerning  this  speech  behavior.  This  was  found  to  be  true  in  Ard  and 
Homburg  (1992),  who  studied  transfer  as  a facilitation  of  learning  with  learners  of 
English  whose  first  languages  were  Spanish  and  Arabic.  They  determined  that  Spanish 
speakers  could  focus  more  of  their  learning  time  on  other  aspects  of  the  language  (e.g., 
new  vocabulary  items)  because  such  a large  number  of  cognates  exist  between  the  native 
and  target  languages.  I believe  the  same  would  hold  true  for  those  individuals  whose 
languages  realize  sarcasm  similarly,  as  these  learners  would  be  able  to  devote  time  to 
awareness  of  the  important  extralinguistic  features  involved  in  the  interpretation  of 
sarcasm. 

Since  the  misuse  of  sociolinguistic  features  often  causes  the  most  serious 
problems  in  cross  cultural  communication,  further  research  in  this  area  would  provide  us 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  learners  know  about  sarcasm  and  at  what  stage  in  their 
acquisition  of  the  second  language  this  knowledge  is  attained.  I would  also  hope  that  a 
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study  similar  to  this  one  would  provide  us  with  an  idea  of  whether  or  not  the 
interpretation/use  of  sarcasm  can  or  should  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  create  sarcastic  English  L2  speakers;  however,  it  could  be  advantageous  to 
guide  the  learners  in  interpreting  sarcasm  as  used  by  their  interlocutors,  or  empower  them 
to  use  or  avoid  sarcasm  in  their  own  speech. 

I am  currently  including  the  interpretation  and  use  of  sarcasm  as  a small  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  a course  for  IT  As.  The  ESL  learners  are  exposed  to  the  rules  of 
sarcasm  (e.g.,  intonation,  etc.)  as  gleaned  from  an  earlier  pilot  study  and  from  the  work  of 
Kruez  (1996).  I begin  by  explaining  briefly  what  sarcasm  is  and  then  by  allowing  the 
students  to  brainstorm  the  similarities  and  differences  of  this  speech  behavior  between 
their  native  language  and  their  target  language,  in  this  case  English.  We  then  discuss  the 
various  cues  that  are  involved  with  sarcasm,  moving  from  perception  and  then  to 
production  of  this  speech  behavior.  Finally,  we  role-play  various  scenarios  in  which 
sarcasm  could  be  used,  involving  native  speaking  interlocutors.  I believe  that  this 
increases  awareness  of  sarcasm  and  may  eventually  aid  in  spontaneous  production  if 
desirable.  A formal  test  of  the  students’  understanding  of  the  lesson  is  needed  in  order  to 
determine  the  success  of  such  curriculum.  Similar  treatment  cases  have  been  shown  to  be 
successful  with  implicatures  (Bouton  1992  and  1994),  where  thirty  nonnative  speakers  of 
English  were  able  to  successfully  interpret  implicature  in  English  after  a four-and-a-half 
year  period.  In  addition.  Rose  (1994)  saw  significant  increases  in  his  students  usage  of 
pragmatic  features  when  he  used  what  he  calls  “pragmatic  consciousness  raising.  This 
amounts  to  explicit  teaching  of  different  speech  acts  and  speech  events  through  such 
means  as  teacher  lectures  and  group  brainstorming  activities,  which  bring  about 
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similarities  and  differences  interculturally  with  different  speech  acts  such  as  apologies 
and  thanking.  Most  of  Rose’s  work  relies  on  the  use  of  animated  cartoons  to  make 
salient  certain  speech  behaviors  in  the  learner’s  first  and  second  languages. 

Insights  into  the  cross-cultural  aspects  of  sarcasm  can  be  found  in  Amante 
(1981:80).  He  claims  that  “Knowledge  of  the  social  system,  manners,  principles 
governing  conversations,  shared  background  and  knowledge  of  speech  acts  all  contribute 
to  our  awareness  of  irony.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “What  the  ironist  does  expect  is  that 
his  audience  has  well-developed  sensitivity  to  and  knowledge  of  language  and  social 
customs  of  a given  country  and,  sometimes,  of  a given  period”  (1981:80).  Given  the 
importance  of  the  various  possible  realizations  of  sarcasm  cross-culturally,  it  appears  that 
further  research  into  this  area  is  needed. 

In  conclusion,  a study  investigating  sarcasm  as  it  relates  to  language  learning 
would  provide  us  with  an  idea  of  whether  or  not  the  interpretation/use  of  sarcasm  can  or 
should  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  While  the  role  of  classroom  instruction  is  not  to  create 
sarcastic  nonnative  speakers  of  English,  showing  learners  how  to  interpret  sarcasm,  and 
how  to  identify  contexts  where  the  use  of  sarcasm  may  be  appropriate,  could  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  learner. 


Conclusion 

As  instructors,  we  need  to  make  a conscious  effort  to  notice  how  our  speech 
behaviors  are  perceived  by  others.  What  seems  humorous  to  us  may  in  fact  have  a 
negative  effect  on  our  listeners,  particularly  in  situations  where  students  are  attempting  to 
display  their  intellectual  selves  in  front  of  their  peers.  It  may  be  the  case  that  we  need  to 
reevaluate  our  use  of  sarcasm  in  the  classroom.  As  this  study  shows,  there  are  clearly 
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positive,  neutral  and  negative  uses  of  sarcasm.  The  results  of  this  dissertation  suggest 
that  negative  sarcasm  within  classroom  discourse  should  be  eliminated,  while  positive 
instances  of  sarcasm  may  indeed  serve  useful  functions  in  the  classroom.  Sarcasm  should 
be  used  only  after  trust  has  been  established  in  the  classroom.  Sarcasm  need  not  be 
avoided  all-together;  however,  we  simply  need  to  become  aware  of  its  affects  on  our 
students  and  work  within  these  limits.  As  a descriptive  analysis  concerning  teaching 
practices,  this  study  provides  the  basis  for  further  research  on  teaching  and  teaching 
effectiveness  at  the  university  level. 


APPENDIX  A 

PROFESSOR  BIOGRAPHICAL  SHEETS 


Course: 

Date: 

Name:  Sex:  M F 

Age  (or  age  range): 

Ethnicity: 

Religion: 

Where  were  you  raised? 

Where  have  you  lived  (for  any  length  of  time)? 

Where  did  you  receive  your  Ph.D.? 

Current  academic  field: 

How  long  have  you  been  teaching  at  UF? 

How  long  (and  where)  have  you  been  teaching  in  general? 
-Elementary: 

-Junior  High  School: 

-High  School: 

-University: 

-Other: 


Code: 
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APPENDIX  B 

INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR  RESEARCH  PARTICIPANTS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
(for  instructors) 


Name  of  researcher:  Jodi  Nelms 
Faculty  supervisor:  Diana  Boxer,  PhD. 

Your  participation  in  this  research  project  is  voluntary.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate 
classroom  discourse  as  it  occurs  in  upper  level,  undergraduate  courses.  This  project  has  two 
components:  first,  I will  videotape  your  class.  I will  tape  your  lecture  as  it  occurs  naturally 
throughout  the  semester,  i.e.,  I will  not  ask  you  to  perform  differently  within  the  classroom  on  the 
days  that  I am  taping.  Second,  I will  conduct  one  follow  up  interview  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
This  interview  will  be  audio  recorded.  Both  the  audio  and  videotapes  will  be  kept  in  a locked 
cabinet  in  the  researcher’s  office.  Access  to  audio  and  videotapes  will  be  limited  to  the 
researcher  and  her  faculty  supervisor.  If  you  choose  to  participate  in  this  study,  you  will  be  asked 
to  sign  this  consent  form.  Any  information  you  provide  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law  and  will  be  used  for  research  purposes  only.  At  the  end  of  the  research  (by  May 
2000),  the  audio  and  videotapes  will  be  stored  in  a locked  cabinet  in  the  researcher’s  home.  Only 
the  researcher  will  have  access  to  the  tapes  at  this  point.  If  further  research  is  considered,  the 
University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  will  be  notified  in  advance.  Names  will  not  be 
used  in  any  way,  including  transcripts  of  tapes  and  final  reports. 


If  you  agree  to  participate,  you  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  discontinue  participation  in 
the  project  at  any  time  without  prejudice.  There  should  be  no  risk  or  discomfort  to  participants. 
Benefits  to  all  involved  will  result  from  the  general  dissemination  of  the  findings  about  classroom 
discourse. 

The  taping  will  occur  over  a period  of  three  to  five  50-minute  courses  throughout  one  academic 
semester.  The  interview  will  last  between  1 to  2 hours.  No  financial  compensation  will  be 
rewarded. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  project,  you  may  contact  the  principal  investigator  at: 
112  Anderson  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1,  352-392-0639 

Additional  questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  can  be  directed  to: 

University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board 

Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FI.  3261 1-2250 


“I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I have 
received  a copy  of  this  description.” 

Name:  

Signature:  

Principal  Investigator:  

Date:  
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APPENDIX  C 

STUDENT  PARTICIPANT  DEMOGRAPHICS 


Table  A.l  Student  Participant  Demographics 


# 

Age 

Sex 

Race/Ethnicity 

School 

year 

Major 

First  class 
with 

professor? 

Where 

raised? 

1 

22 

F 

Brazilian 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

Brazil 

2 

26 

M 

Asian-Amer 

Sr. 

Psychology 

No 

Japan 

3 

24 

F 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

4 

21 

M 

White 

Jr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

5 

19 

F 

Cuban-Amer 

So. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

6 

22 

F 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

11 

20 

F 

White 

Jr. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

12 

20 

M 

White 

Jr. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

13 

20 

M 

White 

Jr. 

Computer 

Science 

No 

FL 

14 

21 

F 

White 

Sr. 

Education 

Yes 

FL 

15 

21 

F 

White 

Sr. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

16 

20 

F 

White 

So. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

17 

23 

M 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

/English 

No 

FL 

21 

22 

F 

White 

Sr. 

Public 

Relations 

Yes 

FL 

22 

21 

M 

White 

Jr. 

Public 

Relations 

Yes 

FL 

31 

23 

M 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

32 

22 

F 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

33 

22 

M 

Jewish 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

34 

21 

F 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

35 

21 

F 

Hispanic 

Sr. 

Psychology 

No 

FL 

36 

22 

M 

White 

Sr. 

Psychology 

Yes 

FL 

37 

21 

F 

White 

Jr. 

Psychology 

No 

FL 

41 

54 

M 

White 

Post- 

bac. 

History 

No 

MA 

42 

28 

F 

White 

Sr. 

History 

No 

FL 

43 

21 

F 

Pacific 

Islander 

Sr. 

History 

No 

FL 

44 

20 

M 

Black 

Jr. 

History 

Yes 

FL 
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Table  A1  Continued 


# 

Age 

Sex 

Race/Ethnicity 

School 

year 

Major 

First  class 
with 

professor? 

Where 

raised? 

45 

22 

F 

White 

Sr. 

History 

No 

FL 

46 

21 

F 

White 

Sr. 

History 

Yes 

FL 

47 

21 

F 

White 

Sr. 

History 

Yes 

FL 

51 

20 

F 

Jewish 

Sr. 

Political 

Science 

Yes 

CA 

52 

20 

F 

Hispanic 

Sr. 

English 

Yes 

P.  Rico 

53 

21 

F 

White 

Jr. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

54 

21 

M 

White 

Sr. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

61 

41 

M 

White 

Post- 

bac. 

Education 

Yes 

OH 

62 

20 

F 

Hispanic 

Jr. 

English 

No 

FL 

63 

21 

M 

White 

Sr. 

English 

Yes 

FL 

64 

22 

F 

White 

Sr. 

English 

No 

FL 

65 

22 

F 

White 

Jr. 

Telecom- 

munication 

Yes 

FL 

71 

50 

F 

White 

Jr. 

Advertising 

Yes 

NY 

72 

21 

M 

White 

Sr. 

Business 

Yes 

FL 

73 

20 

F 

White 

Jr. 

Advertising 

Yes 

Jamaica 

74 

22 

F 

White 

Jr. 

Advertising 

Yes 

FL 

APPENDIX  D 

INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR  RESEARCH  PARTICIPANTS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
(for  students) 


Name  of  researcher:  Jodi  Nelms 
Faculty  supervisor:  Diana  Boxer,  PhD. 


Your  participation  in  this  research  project  is  voluntary.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate 
classroom  discourse  as  it  occurs  in  upper  level,  undergraduate  courses.  I will  conduct  an 
interview  with  you  after  your  course  has  been  videotaped.  This  interview  will  be  audio  recorded. 
Both  the  audio  and  videotapes  will  be  kept  in  a locked  cabinet  in  the  researcher’s  office.  Access 
to  audio  and  videotapes  will  be  limited  to  the  researcher  and  her  faculty  supervisor.  If  you  choose 
to  participate  in  this  study,  you  will  be  asked  to  sign  this  consent  form.  Any  information  you 
provide  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law  and  will  be  used  for  research 
purposes  only.  At  the  end  of  the  research  (by  May  2000),  the  audio  and  videotapes  will  be  stored 
in  a locked  cabinet  in  the  researcher’s  home.  Only  the  researcher  will  have  access  to  the  tapes  at 
this  point.  If  further  research  is  considered,  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board 
will  be  notified  in  advance.  Names  will  not  be  used  in  any  way,  including  transcripts  of  tapes  and 
final  reports. 

If  you  agree  to  participate,  you  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  discontinue  participation  in 
the  project  at  any  time  without  prejudice.  There  should  be  no  risk  or  discomfort  to  participants. 

Participation  in  this  project  will  not  affect  your  grade  in  the  course.  Benefits  to  all  involved  will 
result  from  the  general  dissemination  of  the  findings  about  classroom  discourse. 

The  interview  will  be  conducted  only  one  time  during  the  semester  and  last  one  class  period  (fifty 
minutes).  No  financial  compensation  will  be  rewarded. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  project,  you  may  contact  the  principal  investigator  at: 

1 12  Anderson  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 
352-392-0639 

Additional  questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  can  be  directed  to: 

University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board 

Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FI.  32611-2250 

“I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I have 
received  a copy  of  this  description.” 

Name:  

Signature: 

Principal  Investigator:  

Date: 
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APPENDIX  E 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


1.  SOP  4704  Stigma  and  Prejudice  (Psychology  Department) 

“This  course  will  cover  a social  psychological  perspective  of  stigma.  The  study  of 
stigma  inherently  involves  a discussion  of  prejudice  because  stigma  involves  how 
people  experience  other’s  prejudice  towards  themselves.  Stigma  is  connected  to  the 
experience  of  oneself  on  particular  social  relationships  and  contexts.  People’s 
experience  of  themselves  may  involve  whether  they  believe  another  is  prejudiced 
against  them  because  of  their  ethnicity,  gender,  religion,  age,  color,  sexual 
orientation,  socioeconomic  status,  native  language  or  some  other  status.  We  will  look 
in-depth  at  views  of  stigma  and  prejudice,  how  those  views  have  changed  over  time 
and  where  the  research  is  currently.” 

2.  LIT  4930  Fifties  families  in  American  Literature  and  Film  (English  Department) 
“While  we  think  of  the  1950s  as  a time  when  American  reembraced  ‘traditional’  ideas 
of  family,  it  was  actually  the  era  that  invented  the  white  suburban  family 
breadwinner-husband  and  homemaker-wife.  As  historian  Elaine  Tyler  May  has 
argued,  ‘The  legendary  family  of  the  1950s,  complete  with  appliances,  station 
wagons,  backyard  barbecues,  and  tricycles  scattered  on  the  sidewalks,  represented 
something  new.  It  was  not,  as  common  wisdom  tells  us,  the  last  gasp  of  “traditional’ 
family  life  with  roots  deep  in  the  past.  Rather,  it  was  the  first  wholehearted  effort  to 
create  a home  that  would  fulfill  virtually  all  its  members’  personal  needs  through  an 
energized  and  expressive  personal  life.’  While  this  new  family  ‘togetherness’ 
fulfilled  the  desires  of  many  Americans,  others  found  it  elusive,  stifling,  or  even 
oppressive.  This  course  will  assess  images  of  fifties  families  in  pediatric  and 
sociological  writings  of  the  time,  in  retrospective  analyses  of  the  1950s,  in  film  and 
television,  and  in  the  writings  of  J.D.  Salinger,  Flannery  O’Conner,  John  Cheever, 
Tennessee  Williams,  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Robert  Lowell,  and  Sylvia  Plath.” 

3.  LIT  4930  Writing  Biographical  Literature  (English  Department) 

“Designed  for  15-20  students,  preferably  upper  level  English  and  Education  majors 
interested  in  writing  biographical  literature  for  children  and  young  adults,  this  course 
will  provide  an  overview  of  the  genre’s  various  styles  and  approaches  and  the 
research  methods  used  to  gather  biographical  information.  There  will  be  no  basic 
text;  rather,  a wide  range  of  selected  readings  and  assignments  based  on  these 
readings,  as  well  as  relevant  television  programs.” 
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4.  PUR  3500  Public  Relations  Research  (Public  Relations  Department) 

“The  purpose  of  PUR  3500  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  and  experience  with  social 
science  research  methods  used  in  public  relations  practice.  The  focus  is  using 
research  for  program  management — planning,  monitoring,  and  evaluating  public 
relations  programs  and  campaigns.” 

5.  EAB  4714  LAB  Applied  Behavioral  Analysis  (Psychology  Department) 

‘The  lab  course  is  built  around  an  operational,  clinical-research  lab.  Students  have 
weekly  reading  assignments  but  also  participate  in  various  research  projects  that  are 
going  on  throughout  the  term.  The  weekly  lab  class  meets  each  week  to  1)  review  all 
data  from  current  studies  (delivered  by  graduate  students/professor),  and  2)  lecture  on 
assigned  readings.”  [This  information  was  not  provided  on  the  course  syllabus,  but 
rather  from  an  e-mail  exchange  from  the  professor.] 

6.  HIS  3931  History  of  Gender  and  Sexuality  (History) 

“This  course  is  about  the  making  of  gender  and  the  making  of  sex  and  the  possible 
ways  of  historically  understanding  these  two  processes.  Our  objective  will  be  to 
explore  several  inter-related  histories:  history  of  the  body,  history  of  gender,  and  the 
history  of  sex/sexuality  (sexual  practices,  sexual  orientations)  in  order  to  come  to 
some  understanding  of  how  gender  and  sex  help  organize  social  hierarchies  and 
distribute  power  among  different  groups  of  people.” 

7.  ENL  4311  Chaucer  (English  Department) 

“To  familiarize  students  with  the  major  poetry  of  Chaucer  in  its  historical  context 
(primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the  Canterbury  Tales) 
and  to  introduce  them  to  the  principle  methodological  issues  at  stake  in  the  modem 
study  of  Chaucer — especially  the  question  of  sources,  the  problem  of  “translation,” 
the  nature  of  allusion,  and  the  status  of  metaphoric  discourse  in  late  medieval  poetry. 
Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  Middle  English  as  a language , and  some  effort  will  be 
devoted  to  “performing”  Chaucer  aloud.” 

8.  ADV  3001  Advertising  Strategy  (Advertising  Department) 

“A  study  of  the  theoretical  foundations  and  processes  used  in  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  advertising/integrated  marketing  communication  campaigns. 
“Advertising  strategy”  encompasses  (1)  identifying  the  communication  challenge,  (2) 
SWOT  analysis,  (3)  campaign  objectives  (marketing  and  promotion),  (4)  target 
market  selection,  (5)  brand  concept  development,  (6)  marketing  strategy 
recommendations,  (7)  identification  of  key  target  audiences,  (8)  integrated  marketing 
communication  (IMC)  plan  for  each  audience,  including  the  integration  of 
promotional  elements  (advertising,  sales  promotion,  direct  marketing,  and  public 
relations  objectives  and  strategies  and  media  objectives  and  strategies),  (9) 
evaluation,  (10)  budgeting.” 


APPENDIX  F 

DESCRIPTION  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  ITS  USE 

The  system  for  simultaneous  sound  cinema  and  videotape  recording  consisted  of  a 
30x  Sony  Steady  Shot,  Video  8 Handycam  Vision  (CCD-TRV52).  8mm  tapes  were  used 
for  initial  recording.  After  each  taping,  the  material  from  the  8mm  tapes  was  transferred 
onto  regular  Sony  VHS  tapes  to  have  as  a backup.  This  is  standard  procedure  in  cinema 
film  production.  The  copies  will  be  used  for  repeated  viewing.  This  decision  was  made 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  will  keep  the  original  tape  in  good  condition.  Second,  the  8mm 
tapes  used  in  this  study  cannot  be  viewed  using  an  adapter  which  means  that  the  only  way 
to  view  the  tapes  is  by  hooking  the  camera  to  the  TV/VCR.  Repeated  use  (or  ‘abuse’)  of 
the  camera  will  not  ensure  its  longevity.  An  insta-wide  lens  was  used  (which  is  a 
moderate  wide-angle  lens)  in  all  course  tapings.  The  wide  angle  did  not  allow  for 
zooming  so  each  course  was  filmed  from  the  same  distance.  The  camera  was  set  on  a 
Velbon  Videomate  607  tripod  that  was  fully  extended  to  six  feet  at  each  taping.  A VHS 
wireless  lapel  microphone  (SI600)  for  use  with  a microphone  ampliVox  sound  system 
was  clipped  to  the  professor  during  each  course.  The  lapel  microphone  was  then 
connected  through  the  video  camera  by  line  output  to  the  headphone  jack  on  the  camera 
itself.  The  power  adapter  was  plugged  into  the  nearest  outlet  (to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  batteries  running  dead)  and  used  in  each  course  taping.  Immediately  after  the  camera 
power  was  turned  on,  the  time  indicator  was  set  to  run.  There  was  no  camera  editing  of 
the  material  collected. 
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APPENDIX  G 

ETHNOGRAPHIC  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  (FOR  STUDENTS) 


1 . What  was  the  professor  doing  here? 

2.  What  was  the  purpose?  / Why  were  they  doing  this? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  professor  was  successful  in  using  X in  the  way  that  they 
intended? 

4.  Do  you  think  this  was  appropriate? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  they  said  it  that  way? 

6.  Could  there  have  been  a different  way  to  say  it?  Give  examples. 

7.  Would  this  have  had  the  same  effect  in  the  classroom? 

8.  Do  you  think  their  use  of  this  word/phrase  would  be  the  same  or  different  if  used 
outside  of  the  classroom? 

9.  Would  you  ever  say  something  like  this?  (If  you  were  the  teacher— or  in  ordinary 
conversation?)  Give  examples. 

10.  How  did  you  feel  when  the  professor  said  this? 

11.  How  do  you  think  the  (other)  student(s)  felt  when  the  professor  said  this? 

12.  Do  you  remember  how  you/the  student  actually  responded? 

13.  Was  the  class  different/similar  to  days  in  which  I was  not  there  taping? 

14.  Overall,  how  successful  was  the  lesson  today? 

15.  Do  you  know  what  ‘rank’  the  professor  has  (e.g.,  professor/associate 
professor/assistant  professor/lecturer/tenured/untenured. . .)? 
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APPENDIX  H 

ETHNOGRAPHIC  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  (FOR  PROFESSORS) 


1.  What  were  you  doing  here? 

2.  What  was  the  purpose?  / Why  were  you  doing  this? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  you  were  successful  in  using  X in  the  way  that  you  intended? 

4.  Do  you  think  this  was  appropriate? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  you  said  it  that  way? 

6.  Could  there  have  been  a different  way  to  say  it?  Give  examples. 

7.  Would  this  have  had  the  same  effect  in  the  classroom? 

8.  Do  you  think  your  use  of  this  word/phrase  would  be  the  same  or  different  if  used 
outside  of  the  classroom? 

9.  How  do  you  think  the  student  felt  when  you  said  this? 

10.  How  do  you  think  the  other  students  felt  when  you  said  this? 

1 1.  Do  you  remember  how  the  student  actually  responded? 

12.  Was  the  class  different/similar  to  days  in  which  I was  not  there  taping? 

13.  Overall,  how  successful  was  the  lesson  today? 
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